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TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE 
OF INFANTRY 


In these two books are assembled the best existing expositions of Infantry 
training. Based only on official texts and regulations, prepared by Regular Army 


experts, they are accurate, 1931 
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Extended Order, Gun Positions, Direct and I 
nique of Fire, Map Problems, Marksmanship, 
Gun and 38-inch Trench Mortar—Mechanies, 


Laying, Technique of Fire, Drill. Map Reading and Military 


Sketching Interpretation of Aeria! Photogr: 
Officers’ Reserve Corps Regulations. Military 
of the United States through 1921. Comy 


Military Field Engineering—Defensive Tactics, 
Camouflage, Stream Crossings. Combat Principles—Rifle 
Section, Platoon and Company; Machine Gun Section: Platoon 


and Company; Howitzer Squad, Platoon and 
Battalion; Infantry Signal Communications. 





up-to-date, handily compact and comprehensive. 


Basic 


The Army of the United States. Management of the America 
Soldier. Infantry Drill, Close and Extended Order Through 

Brigade: Parades, Reviews, Escorts, Guard Mounting, Inspections 
Infantry Equipment; Tent Pitching. Principles of Command. Phys 


ical Training and Mass Athleties. Military Courtesy and Discipline; 


Customs of the Service; The Flag. Rifle and Pistol Marksmanship 
Manual of the Pistol and Saber. Military Hygiene and First Aid 
Scouting and Patrolling. Map Reading. Musketry and Fire Con 
trol. Automatic Rifle:—Mechanies, Marksmanship, Combat Employ 
ment. Interior Guard Duty. Combat Principles, Rifle Squad. 


PRICE $4.00, POSTPAID 


advanced ), 
direct Laying, Tech 
Instruments. 37-mm. 

Direct & Indirect 


iphs. Military Law. 
History and Policy 
vany Administration. 
Tren hes, Obstacles, 
Squad, 


Company; Infantry 


PRICE $5.75, POSTPAID 


Compare the usability and price of these two handsome volumes with the 
equivalent T. R.’s and other documents. 
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Announcement of Annual Meeting 
and Election of Officers 


NDER the provisions of Article IV of the By- 

Laws of the United States Infantry Association, 
the following announcement of the Annual Meeting 
and the Election of Officers and Members of the Exe- 
cutive Council of the Association is made. 


1. The Annual Meeting will be held at the Infantry 
Building, 1115 Seventeenth Street NW, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 7:30 P. M., on Monday, Janu- 
ary 23, 1933. 

2. After having followed the prescribed procedure 
the Nominating Committee has prepared the 
‘*ticket’’ set forth in the ballot printed on this 
page. This ballot is for use either by Branch 
Associations to make a consolidated record of 
the votes of the 15 individual Members or for 
use by individuals not voting at Branch Meet- 
ings. 


Branch Associations 

Each Infantry regiment of the Army of the United 
States may form a branch of the United States In- 
fantry Association. Such regimental Branches 
strengthen the Association, mobilize the influence of 
our members and help attain the object of the As- 
sociation as stated on the reverse of this page. Every 
Regular regiment has its own Branch Association. 
Regiments of the National Guard and Organized Re- 
serve that are on active duty training at camp this 
summer will find their assembly at camp gives a very 
favorable opportunity to form Branch Associations. 
This is particularly the case with those regiments 
whose officers and units are widely scattered and can 
seldom assemble. 

Full information of the procedure in forming a 
Branch Association, together with a model Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws, may be had from the Secretary. 


Continuous Subscriptions 


‘*Please enter my subscription to the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL to continue until I notify you to stop.’’ 

A rapidly growing number of our subscribers adopt 
this form of renewal. It makes them sure of having an 
unbroken file of the JourNnaL. These continuous sub- 
scriptions save the JouRNAL important sums that other- 
wise would have to be spent on postage and letters. The 
savings will go into the JournaL. Practically every in- 
dividual and organization that subscribes to the 
JouRNAL plans to keep up the subscription indefinitely. 








Ballot for Annual Election 
United States Infantry Association 


Mark envelope ‘‘ Votes for Officers of the 7 ¢ 
Infantry Association’’ and mail to the Ss 
U. §S. Infantry Association, 1115 Seven, 
Street NW, Washington, D. C., to reach hip y. 
later than December 1, 1932 when the }a}) 
opened. 


ecre* 


FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
Colonel Laurence Halstead, Infantry 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVp 
COUNCIL 

Lieutenant Colonel Asa L. Singleton, Infant 

Lieutenant Colonel Campbell B. Hodges. 

Major Franklin C. Sibert, Infantry 

Major Sidney G. Brown, Infantry 

Ist Lieutenant Helmer W. Lystad, Infantry 
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BRANCH ASSOCIATION BALLOT 
For use in casting consolidated votes of Bran’ 
Associations 
The consolidated vote of the members of | 


dan iphhta Meiaeaed hark eA as eee Branch of the \ 

Infantry Association for officers and members 
the Executive Council is 

‘itnnews’ votes for the straight ticket given abov 
or 

seetieta votes for individuals as shown above 


rank and organization 


ee ee ee Branch 
the U. 8. Infantry Association 


INDIVIDUAL BALLOT 
For Individual Members who do not vote 
Branch Associations 


Cast my ballot as marked above. 


eeoeseeeeseeseeeseeeeeees 


rank and organization 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 





‘The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
Arm of the Military Service of our Country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by cooperating and promoting cordial relations 
with the other Arms, Services and Bureaus, by disseminating professional knowledge, 
and by exchanging ideas on the utilization of such knowledge, with particular reference 
to the role of Infantry in modern war.’’ 


OFFICERS 


President 
CoLONEL Harry L. Cooprert 


Vice-President 
CoLONEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD* 


Secretary-Treasurer 
MaJor T. J. Camp 


Additional Members of the Executive Council 


CoLoneL H. Harrison Smirut 
CoLONEL ALBERT L. CULBERTSONT 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOsEPH M. CummMrnst 
LIEUTENANT CoLoNeL Asa L. SINGLETON* 


MaJsor FRANKLIN C. SIBERT* 
Masor Sipney G. Brown* 
CapTAIn WituiAM E. Beroint 
LIEUTENANT HeumMer W. Lystap* 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL CAMPBELL B. HopGes* 


*Term expires January, 1933. 


+Term expires January, 1934 


1 ——__ 


MEMBERSHIP 


** The Association shall consist of Active Members, 
Associate Members, and Honorary Members. 


‘*The following persons shall be eligible to be Active 
Members: Commissioned officers of the Infantry Arm, 
active or retired, of all components of the Army of the 
United States; general officers, active or retired, of the 
Army of the United States; commissioned officers of 
other Arms and Services and Bureaus of the Army of 
the United States who were ever commissioned in the 
Infantry Arm, 


‘*The following persons shall be eligible to be As- 
sociate Members: Commissioned officers and former com- 
missioned officers of the Army of the United States 


(not ineluded in preceding paragraph), of the United 
States Navy, and of the United States Marine Corps, 
in good standing; cadets at the United States Military 
Academy; duly enrolled members in the advanced course 
of senior Infantry units of the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps; duly enrolled members of the Citizens Mili 
tary Training Camps who are eligible for the ‘Blue’ 
course; and civilians who have demonstrated their in 
terest in Preparedness for the National Defense. 


‘*The following persons shall be eligible to be Hon- 
orary Members: Persons who have rendered distinguished 
services to the Association, or who have otherwise at- 
tained distinction, that deserves recognition by the 
Association.’’ 
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Major General Stephen O. Fuqua, Chief of 
Infantry, Before Subcommittee of House 
Committee on Appropriations 


General Statement on Conditions and Activities 
R. Coutins. We will take up the items under 
the Chief of Infantry. General Fuqua, have 
you a statement you would like to make to 
the committee? 


GeneraL Fuqua. Yes, sir. In the last statement 
I made before this committee, I remarked that in the 
past year I had visited in person every infantry sta- 
tion in the United States. During the present year, 
[ have visited the Infantry stations of Porto Rico and 
Panama and have also again visited some Infantry 
garrisons within the United States including in my 
itineraries the two schools of my Arm (the Infantry 
School at Fort Benning, Ga., and the Tank School 
at Fort George G. Meade, Md). I have also visited 
the Signal School Laboratory at Fort Monmouth, N. 
J., and the ordnance proving ground at Aberdeen, 
Md., where several important Infantry arms and 
equipment projects are under development. 

As a result of these inspections, I will say that I 
consider the Infantry, at the present time, to be in 
as good condition as is practicable, considering its 
reduced strength. 

Several projects of major importance to the Infantry 
have been taken up during the past year. I shall 
refer to them briefly. 


Infantry Reorganization 

Since the World War, the armies of all nations 
have recognized the need of development in automatic 
fire weapons. They have considered this project in 
relation to the organization and tactics of the future. 
As a result, changes in Infantry organization of all the 
larger armies have been made in order to take ad- 
vantage of the possibility of using fewer men equipped 
with automatic weapons, to perform the same work 
carried on by larger numbers of men in the World 
War, not so equipped. In other words, the more fire 
power we have per man enables us to occupy a greater 
frontage on the battlefield with fewer men. This 
naturally reduces the target presented to the enemy 
and makes more men available for organization in 
depth, i. e., for use in an emergency in rear of the 
front line. This project, in our Army, led to the adop- 
tion in November, 1930, of a new organization for the 
Infantry regiment, and carried with it a greater utili- 
zation of such automatic fire weapons as we now have 
on hand in sufficient quantities. At the present time, 
this reorganization has only been put into effect in one 
regiment, the Twenty-ninth Infantry at Fort Benning, 
Ga. This is for the purpose of testing out the organ- 





ization and tactics involved before extending the same 
to all other Infantry regiments of the Army. 


Motorization of Infantry 

Many foreign armies have given much study to the 
subject of motorization of Infantry and the results of 
this study are reflected in their organization. In our 
Infantry we have endeavored to keep abreast of the 
times so that we now have ten Infantry regiments of 
peace strength partially motorized, i. e., their field 
and combat trains are motorized. One battalion of the 
Twenty-ninth Infantry, at war strength, is at the 
present writing slated for full motorization, although 
equipment for the consummation of this has not, as 
yet, been furnished. Two more Infantry regiments 
will be partially motorized by April 1, 1932. The 
motor equipment of our Infantry regiments, except 
that of the battalion of the Twenty-ninth Infantry 
above mentioned, is composed of obsolete war-time 
types which for reasons of economy must be used. The 
rapid growth and development of motor vehicles in 
the commercial field provides a military asset for war, 
of which use must be made. Therefore, it is basically 
sound, from consideration both of military advantages 
gained and economy, to use motor vehicles to some 
extent in peace-time organization and training. 


Consolidation of the Infantry and Tank Schools 

For some years we have conducted a school for the 
instruction of Infantry in the use of the tank at Fort 
George G. Meade, Md. Instructions have been issued 
by the War Department to transfer the Tank School 
from Fort George G. Meade, Md., to Fort Benning, 
Ga., on or about July 1, 1932. On its arrival at Fort 
Benning, Ga., the Tank School will be amalgamated 
with the Infantry School. This will be a distinet 
advantage to the Infantry arm of the service, as all 
Infantry School instruction will then be combined 
at one place, where all can train together, learn the 
possibilities and limitations of the various Infantry 
weapons, and acquire that teamwork that is essential 
to success. After the amalgamation of the Infantry 
and the Tank Schools, we will be able to develop a 
course of instruction at Fort Benning that will cause us 
to turn out thoroughly capable Infantry officers, who, 
on returning to their organizations, will be able to 
pass on this instruction to those under their command. 
In the past, the Tank School has been required to give 
a considerable amount of detailed technical and me- 
chanical training to the student body, to fit them 
for duty with tank platoons and companies, and also 
for duty with motorized Infantry units. It will be 
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necessary in the future to continue this instruction, 
and in addition thereto, the amalgamated schools will 
carry on a certain degree of instruction in tank tactics 
for all officers attending the Infantry School. 


Consolidation of the Infantry and the Tank Boards 

For the purpose of studying tank tacties, developing 
tank weapons and testing out the possibilities and limi- 
tations of tanks, there has been maintained at Fort 
George G. Meade, Md., a tank board consisting of 
officers particularly well versed in the foregoing sub- 
jects. On September 1, 1931, and in anticipation of 
the movement of the tank school from Fort George G. 
Meade, Md., to Fort Benning, Ga., the Infantry board 
at Fort Benning absorbed and took over the duties 
of the tank board. 

This is a distinct advantage to the Infantry Arm 
as it consolidates under one board all projects relat- 
ing to Infantry development. It is fortunate that the 
Infantry board is located at Fort Benning, Ga., be- 
cause at this place we maintain the Infantry School, 
the demonstration troops, and have the proper facili- 
ties whereby any Infantry project may be investigated 
and thoroughly developed. 


Rifle and Semiautomatic Rifle 

At the present time, the Springfield caliber .30 
musket continues to be the basic Infantry weapon in 
squad organization. In keeping with the necessity 
for greater fire power as before mentioned, and the 
continued development of semiautomatic rifles, it is 
probable that the musket will be largely replaced at 
some future time by the semiautomatic rifle. Such 
a change is already under consideration in the In- 
fantry of most of the larger foreign countries. 


Development of Antiaircraft Defense 

A great deal of thought has been given to this sub- 
ject in the Infantry during the past year. Experi- 
ments at the Infantry School and elsewhere now seem 
to confirm the idea that the best defense for Infantry 
against low-flying attack airplanes is by the instant 
use of the fire power now in the hands of Infantry 
troops. In other words, during such an attack, all 
Infantry weapons in the vicinity are brought to bear 
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on the attacking plane—rifles, automatie rif), 


nine 
guns and even pistols. The idea is to fil! ois 
the vicinity of the plane so full of missi at it 
cannot escape injury. 

There is difficulty in bringing machine o re 4; 
bear on planes in the short period of about onds 
during which a low-flying plane is in rane This 
statement is true, even with such advances ag ar 
being made in antiaircraft machine gun sights ang 
machine gun adapters. In addition to the positive 


action above set forth for use in antiaircraft defense 
there are certain negative measures which inelyde 
such dispositions as marching with entended interyals 
between units, precautions which involve quick dis. 
persion of a marching column to both sides of the line 
of march and a more extensive use of night marches 
It may be remarked that the indications are that jy 
future wars, night marches will be even more the rule 
than was the case in the World War. 


Antitank Defense 


Antitank defense is an ever-reeurring problem. It 
is based on the historical battle of armor versus gun. 
Tanks and their armor are still in a formative state. 
The same statement may also be made of the Infantry 
antitank gun. At the present writing, the Infantry’s 
best means of defense against tanks lies in the 37 milli- 
meter gun and the 30-caliber machine gun. Against 
fast moving light tanks with light armor, the use of 
armor-piercing projectiles offers some fair degree of 
defense. Some parts of a tank are always more heavily 
armored than others, and there are always parts o! 
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Experimental Helmet 


tanks that constitute weak spots such as certain ex- 
posed parts and sighting slits. These weak spots afford 
opportunities for the use of the 37 millimeter gun and 
the 30-caliber machine gun. 

The heavier the armor the slower is the speed of 
the tank. In consequence of this, more accurate and 
heavier fire can be brought to bear on the slower tanks. 
When one is on the defensive it is sometimes possible 
to predict the ground over which tanks will have to 
approach. This causes it to be possible to place guns 
in position for effective use in preventing the tanks 
from coming over this particular ground. 


Testing Helmets 

Comparative tests have been made of the standard 
service helmet against three other type helmets in order 
to determine their resistance to pistol and rifle ammuni- 
tion. The result showed that the present standard 
helmet is the best of the lot. This helmet is now on 
hand in considerable quantities. A new lining for 
the helmet has been designed for the purpose of lessen- 
ng the shock of missile impact and to cause the hel- 
met to fit the head better by giving a maximum bearing 
surface. This lining is being tested at the present 


time and the indications are that it will suecessfully 


survive the test. Sinee November, 1927, no improve- 
ment in the helmet has been made. 
Improvement of Gas Mask 


The endeavor to improve the standard gas mask 
ntinues. What we aim to secure is a reduction of 
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Present Type Helmet 


weight and breathing resistance, coupled with an in 
crease in vision, speaking qualities, water tightness 
and protection against mustard gas splash. 


Development of Smoke Candles 

The smoke grenade has been discarded recently as 
an article of standard issue. So far as smoke purposes 
are concerned, the Infantry arm must now rely on 
the three standard smoke candles. The elimination of 
the smoke grenade was engendered by a desire to de 
Naturally, 
there is a limit to the amount that the soldier can 


crease the weight of the soldier’s pack 


carry, and this, together with the infrequency of use 
by the solider on the battlefield of the smoke grenade, 
seems to justify the elimination of this measure of 
defense. 
Experiment Test of Tanks 

The Infantry is now armed with the 6-ton American 
Renault light tank and the 40-ton Mark VIII heavy 
tanks. The former is slow and consequently not satis 
factory for modern warfare; the latter is considered 
obsolescent. In the Infantry, at the preesnt time, we 
have 6 divisional light-tank companies, 2 divisional 
light-tank platoons and the First Tank Regiment, 
which comprises 8 light tank companies. The for 
going are armed wih a total of 144 light Renault 
tanks. In addition to the foregoing we have one heavy 
tank company armed with 10 heavy Mark VIII tanks 


and 1 medium-tank company, which is in the process 
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nized at Fort Benning, Ga., and con- 
not received all its equipment. 
nized this latter company will consist of 
5 light tanks (Renaults reengined with 
vines, which more than doubles their 
atoon armed with 1 medium 15-ton experi- 
Tl; 1 medium 23-ton experimental tank ; 
experimental tanks (T1E1, T1E2, and 
1 a third platoon armed with the new 
k when procured. 
pany is an experimental unit in which are 
gether various types of tanks of greater 
are in our other tank units. The purpose 
erimental company is to test the mechanical 


ng and control of high-speed tanks and to 
tank tacties brought about through the use 


increased speed. 
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Proposed New Infantry Drill Regulations 

For several centuries Infantry drill regulations have 
been stereotyped and set. They have been permeated 
with formality and punctiliousness. They have been 
hard to learn and easy to Torget The conditions that 
brought the same into existence have long since passed 
away During late years there has been a tendency 
in our Army to simplify Infantry drill regulations 
by cutting out unnecessary and useless formations 
What the American Army needs in the way of Infan 
try drill regulations is a set that ean be taught quickly 
to the large levies of uninstructed men who will be 
inducted into service at the outbreak of a major emer 
gency. The drill regulations must comprise forma 
tions that are readily adapted to field conditions 

The foregoing has led to the study and development 
of a new drill system by the Infantry School. This 
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development has been written up into a set 
Infantry drill regulations. Demonstrati, 
regulations at Fort Benning and the Arn 
lege by troops, who have been specially jy 
them, have elicited much favorable but litt 
able comment. 

The proposed new drill regulations have 
mitted to Infantry regiments throughout th: 
service tests and reports. sased on these. 
will finally be made as to whether or not 
be adopted. 

Communications 

Modern warfare, with the complex organiz 
it entails, requires direct control of units 
various means of communication. The Infan: 
operates its own communications, and, in cons 
is greatly concerned with improvements in sig 
ment. In the radio field the new SCR-131 
been adopted as standard for Infantry | 


Datta 


regiments and brigades. This radio set is ve) 


; 


factory and as it becomes available it will events 

replace the 77-B and 79-A sets now in use. Tank 
radio equipment is still in the development stag 
progress is being made with it. For telephonic 
munication, Infantry battalions, regiments 
gades are equipped with the standard type telep! 


none 


con 


EE-5, which is considered satisfactory. The Infantn 
arm also uses the standard buzzer-phone, which whe 


simplexed over the telephone wire line, communicates 


by means of the telegraphic code. In _ pyrotechnics 
the Very pistol will be replaced as soon as a suitabl: 
signal projector has been developed. In all the abow 
Infantry signal communication personnel must be ir 
structed and, in addition to this, instruction has to by 
earried on in the work of runners and the conduct 
message centers. 


Cooperation of Tanks with Ground Troops, Air Service, 
and Artillery 

One of the most difficult and as yet unsolved prob- 
lems in the use of tanks is their control in combined 
operations with Infantry proper, Air Service, and 
Artillery. This control is dependent on communica- 
tions. For obvious reasons this control must be gained 
through the use of the radiotelephone and the matter 
has been the subject of experiment for several years 
While a practical 2-way radiotelephone has not 
been developed, some progress has been made, but 
satisfactory solution is not in sight. 


Rations 
In the last report of the Inspector General, the re 
mark was made that the soldier’s ration should 


placed on a parity with that of the sailor and 
marine. In this view, I heartily concur. 


Welfare of Personnel 
Combined with military instruction, there must also 
obtain the necessary means for recreation and relaxa- 
tion. In general, this is carried out in practically all 


posts at which there are Infantry garrisons. \otion- 
picture shows at little or nominal cost, together wit! 
other amusements in the form of athletics, heathy 


games, and soldier’s dances, are the rule. In general, 
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is satisfactory, subject, however, to my 
. above made relative to the report of the 
General. The housing problem still offers 
-xities, but as appropriations become avail- 
barracks and quarters are being provided 
. ypussioned and enlisted personnel. 

Relations With communities at or near which In- 
entry garrisons are located, based on mutual under- 
ondine. good will and a spirit of helpfulness, are 
Our purpose is to maintain the cordial 
nd friendly relations now existing between the In- 
antes carrisons and the neighboring civilian com- 
munities 

The time you have devoted to listening to this 
statement is believed by me to be thoroughly war- 
ranted, for the subject outlined therein transcends 
everything in our system of national defense. 


Importance of Infantry 

I believe it to be my duty to bring to your atten- 
tion and stress before you gentlemen of this committee, 
the importanee of the Infantry Arm of our country’s 
Army, and the necessity for making its standard of 
efficiency the highest attainable and certainly second 
to none found in the other armies of the world. 

The Infantry stands to-day unchallenged in our 
army and in the armies of the nations of the world as 
the basic foree—expressed in writing by General Persh- 
ing to the Chief of Infantry as ‘‘the backbone of the 
Army.”’ 

The Infantry is appreciative of the need of auxiliary 
forees such as the Air Service, the Artillery, the 
Cavalry. the Engineers, the mechanized units, and 
the Chemical Warfare Service agencies, but solely in 
order to enhanee the Infantry’s chances of victory 
and to lessen its losses. However, it must be under- 
stood that the auxiliary forces not only cease to func- 
tion, but their very efficiency depends upon the In- 
fantry holding the front line, for when that line 
breaks, all else crumbles behind it. When the Infantry 
loses, the battle is lost. When the battle is lost, the 
nation is at stake and the untrammeled freedom of 
our people is in the balance. 

While we live in an age of mechanization we must 
not forget that from the time man first organized into 
tribes to protect his property and kin; from the time 
he first developed the sling as a weapon, to the present 
day of the high power projectile, it is the same human 
eve and hand that measures the distance and guides 
the missile. 

And, in closing, let me make clear that the automatic 
machine weapons, and the ‘‘land battleships,’’ called 
tanks, that our erities predicted would make the in- 
fantry archaic, are now merely parts of the Infantry’s 
armament. 

In former days the Infantry was considered the 
simplest and least complex arm of the service. Now, 
it is really a technical arm. Its armament includes 


the rifle, bayonet, rifle grenade, hand grenade, the 
tank, machine gun, the automatic rifle, the pistol, 
the 37-mm. gun, the .75 mortar and the smoke candle. 

The mission of the Army is war, and therefore that 
of the Infantry still remains the defeat of the enemy’s 
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field army. It is the Infantry’s battle objective. 
Therefore it must be so organized, trained, armed, and 
equipped that it may be employed tactically in offen- 
sive or defensive action, permanent or temporary, shift- 
ing from one phase of the combat to the other, by 
day or by night, under all conditions of weather, in 
the heat or cold of any clime, over all varieties of 
terrain, to be able to take cover, to beat down enemy 
resistence, gain, consolidate, and hold ground, and 
in the end, if necessary, engage in hand-to-hand com 
bat with the enemy. 

Further, let me present to you the fact that high 
individual ability and efficient training are as es- 
sential to-day for Infantry as for any other arm of 
our service. By virtue of his training requirements 
and the characteristics of Infantry fighting the In- 
fantry soldier is removed in great measure from the 
immediate control and supervision of his officers. So, 
it is evident that his new armament and battle require- 
ments make it as difficult and require as long a time 
to train the Infantry soldier to any standard of 
efficiency as is necessary in any other of our arms. 

In your governmental appropriations I commend 
the Infantry Arm of our Army to your generous con- 
sideration and for the moment, especially of the con- 
struction project at Fort Benning, Ga. 

Mr. Couurns. General, that is a very interesting 
and instructive statement, and I am sure every mem- 
ber of the committee appreciates the great amount 
of time and thought that you have given to it. 

GENERAL Fuqua. In thanking you, Mr. Collins, for 
this remark I wish to say that I am appreciative of the 
time you gentlemen have given to listening to me. 


Necessity of Having Army Ration on Standard with Navy Ration 


Mr. Barsour. You made a statement a while ago 
about the Army ration. You said it was your opinion 
that it should be brought up to equality with the 
Navy ration. 

GENERAL Fuqua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barsour. Has the quality or quantity of the 
ration of the Army been reduced or not? 

GENERAL Fuqua. It has not. 

Mr. Barsour. Then it never has been brought up 
to the standard of the Navy? 

GENERAL Fuqua. It never has, on account of com- 
ponents and quantity. The Navy ration today is based 
upon daily components and is something around 50 
cents, while the Army ration is around 34 cents, I 
believe, according to the last reports we have. 

Mr. Barsour. The Navy ration today costs about 
50 cents? 

GENERAL Fuqua. About 50 cents. 

Mr. Barsour. It was the intention of this Com- 
mittee when we had that matter up a few years ago, 
to bring the Army ration up to the standard of the 
Navy ration, and we understood at that time that 
the Navy ration was based upon a cost of about 50 
cents, and at that time the Army ration was running 
along about 34 cents, if I remember correctly. 

GENERAL Fuqua. Yes, sir; and even lower than 
that at times. 
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Mg. Pasnoun. We wanted to bring it up to the 
f the Navy ration, which was then costing 


standara e 
about 50 cents, according to my recollection. Now, if 
commodity prices have gone done, I do not under- 
stand why the Navy ration is still costing around 50 
* cents. 
General Fuqua. The explanation is set forth in 
detail in the annual report of the Inspector General, 


June 30, 1931. on pages 15 and 16. I think at that 
time the Navy ration cost more than 50 cents. It 
might have gone as high as 75 cents at one time. Of 
course, the Navy has been affected, as we have been 
affected, by the reduced cost of the components of 
the ration. 

Me. Barsour. The Army ration is considerably 
better than it was? 

GeneraL Fuqua. It is considerably better; yes, sir. 

Cooperation of Chemical Warfare Service on Construction, 


Etc., of Masks 
Mr. Wrient. General, you spoke about the mask. 


Do you refer questions as to the types of masks to 
the Chemical Warfare Service? 

GeneRAL Fuqua. Yes, sir. The Infantry board 
works out the specifications required, and the con- 
struction of it, of course, is in the hands of the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service. They make the patterns and 
forward them to the Infantry board and then they 
are tested, and certain constructive comments are 
made, and they go back again for modification in 
accordance with inose comments. 

Me. Wricht. I was just wondering whether the 
Infantry Board initiated those changes or improve- 
ments, or whether they were initiated by the Chemical 
Warfare Service. 

GenERAL Fuqua. Well, it may come from either 
source. 

Mr. Wricur. It is a matter of cooperation? 

GENERAL Fuqua. Yes; it is a matter of cooperation. 
Very frequently we make the changes, and very fre- 
quently they make recommendations as to changes in 
construction. It is the same way with the Ordnance 
Department in connection with our guns. The Ord- 
nance Department will submit something to the In- 
fantry board for a test, or we will work out some- 
thing at Benning for the Ordnance Department to 
develop for us. 

Mr. Cotitins. General, that is generally very satis- 
factory, is it not? 

GENERAL Fuqua. Yes; it is. 

Motorization of Infantry 

Mr. Cottins. You spoke about the complete mo- 
terization of the Twenty-ninth Infantry. Will that 
be done out of appropriations that have already been 
made? 

GeneRAL Fuqua, No, sir. I spoke of the complete 
motorization of one battalion only of the Twenty-ninth 
Infantry. That was accomplished by transferring part 
of the motor equipment that was with our so-called 
motorized regiment, the Thirty-fourth Infantry, at 
Fort Eustis. When Fort Eustis was abandoned, the 
Thirty-fourth Infantry was transferred to Fort 





George G. Meade, and part of the motor equipment 
of the regiment was transferred to Fort Benning, 
where the development could take place under the 
eyes and control of the Infantry board. That part 
of the motor equipment not transferred to the Twenty- 
ninth Infantry was sent to the mechanized cavalry 
regiment at Camp Knox. 

Mr. Couns. Part of it went to you and part of 
it went to other branches? 

GENERAL Fuqua. Yes, part to us and part to the 
mechanized regiment at Camp Knox. 


Use of .22-Caliber Rifle for Training Purposes 
Mr. Couuins. What do you think about the use of 


the .22 rifle for training purposes? 

GENERAL Fuqua. Well, I am very favorably in- 
clined to it. In fact, I belong to the school of thought 
that believes that a man can be taught to fire a rifle 
before he goes on the range and expends ball am- 
munition. I believe that, with a thorough system of 
training, as outlined in our training regulations, fol- 
lowed by the use of the .22 rifle, a man ean be de- 
veloped so that all that is necessary, when it comes to 
firing ball ammunition, is for him to register the re- 
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sult of that training. When he gets on the range 
with ball ammunition, if he does not live up to the 
table of expectancy for that degree of instruction, 
he should then be taken off the range immediately and 
given some more preliminary and .22 rifle work, to 
see if further preliminary instruction can correct his 
faults, instead of following the more costly method of 
using ball ammunition. 

Mr. Cuacug. Don’t you find, General, that the 
man who makes good with the .22 rifle, makes good 
with the other rifle? 

GENERAL Fuqua. Generally speaking, yes, sir. It 
is all a matter of ‘‘holding’’ and the coordination of 
the eye and squeezing of the trigger. Those are the 
basic elements in rifle firing. Sometimes, of course— 
although this is not always true—the ‘‘recoil’’ and 
the explosion frighten the man and he becomes ‘‘gun- 
shy.’” When men get this habit it is necessary to 
work with them individually to remove it. 
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Mr. Ciacue. Well, if he can not make good with 
the .22 rifle, he does not make good with the other 
rifle ? 

GENERAL Fuqua. As a rule, he does not. 

Mr. Wricut. Some are pretty good marksmen 


when they come in the Army. 
GENERAL Fuqua. You mean the men in their first 
enlistments? 


Mr. WriGHr. 
GENERAL FUQUA. 


Yes, sir, 

Well, some of them are. I have 
not got the statistics at hand, but I would say gen- 
erally they are not. It is very seldom that our young 
men of today, with our very complex industrial life, 





Light Tank, T1E4 


have an opportunity to get any practice with the rifle. 
Our old squirrel hunters are not so numerous as they 
have been in the past. 

Mr. Couns. Well, I merely wish to make this 
observation. Formerly you used the service rifle with 
some attachment that enabled the firing of .22 eali- 
ber ammunition. That kept the cost down and at 
the same time accustomed the recruit to the use of 
the gun that he would use in case of war. I think 
you have adopted a more expensive substitute with- 
out contributing to the efficiency of the soldiers. 

GENERAL Fuqua. The rifle to which you refer was 
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22 not the service 
was that of the servi 
used adapters in the form of a steel ea; 
tainer into which a caliber .22 cartridge 
This rifle, of course. was a single shot 
the important instruction in rapid fire ¢ 
with it. The adapters were not 
due to the amount of time consumed in |; 
and the rifle. They were expensive and } 
The rifles and adapters fouled quickly. \ 
ited number of such rifles per company, much 
able time was consumed and the time of prelimina, 
instruction was unnecessarily prolonged. 

This condition was remedied by the adoption 
caliber .22 rifle with a magazine holding 
ridges. The soldier can now charge his rifle wi ye 
a magazine and load the individual cartridge jy: 
the chamber in exactly the same manner as he does 1 
his service rifle, ealiber .30. This is in itself 
tinct advantage to training, contributing to the ef. 
ciency of the soldier. The use of a magazine wit 
five cartridges makes possible the instruction of 
soldier in rapid fire, something which was impossi 
with the single shot weapon. Much time saved } 
and a greatly increased accuracy is obtained. Th 
weapon and ammunition now utilized approximat 
more closely the rifle that would be used in eas 


war by the recruit to whom you refer. 
* * * * 


of ealiber and ealil 


breech mechanism 
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Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

Mr. Couurs. General, in connection with the I 
fantry School at Fort Benning, Ga., is this appr 
priation of $42,243 to take care of all the sch 
activities ? 

GENERAL Fuqua. Yes, sir; the personnel and : 
supplies required by the school. 


Christie Tank 
Mr. Wrieut. General, have you had an opportu 
ity to observe the test of the Christie tank? 
GENERAL Fuqua. I have not had an opportunit; 
to observe the real test of the tank, but I have had 
an opportunity to see it more or less in a casua 
way, and I have also ridden in it. 
Mr. Wrieut. You have seen it perform? 
GENERAL Fuqua. Yes, sir. n 
Mr. Wricut. And reports have been made on 1 
GENERAL Fuqua. Reports are now being made an: 
I am very sorry to say that the reports on the Christi 
tank are not in; they have not been submitted. You 
see, the Ordnance Department contracted for seven 
tanks, and four of them have been delivered, passed 
their tests, and have been accepted by the (Govern 
ment. The other three are expected shortly. 10 
fact, Mr. Christie told me that he expected to deliver 
them by December 20 but they have not been r& 
ceived yet. Of the four accepted, Nos. 1, 3, and 4 
will be turned over to the mechanized cavalry, ane 
tank No. 2 because of its change in gear design will 
be turned over to the Infantry. The disposition © 
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-omaiing three as now directed will be one for 


che mechanized eavalry and two for the infantry. 


Me. Weont. What is your estimate of that tank; 
what d i think of it? 

Generar Fuqua. My estimate is that it is the best 
ank produced up to date; it is the best in the world 
day 

Howe it has shown indications of overheating, 
-hieh trouble has now been corrected. 

It seems that the radiator and the cooling appara- 
tys were not sufficient to take care of the heat of 


cho engine, caused by the increased power and speed. 
Now. a larger radiator has been built, and the water 
‘owing through it has been nearly doubled. There 
a certain other little defects that have been found. 
| understand, however, that these defects were simple 
and have been corrected. 

Therefore, in the tanks that are to come, I think 
that all of the reported defects will be corrected. 

Me. Wricht. Do you know what the maximum 
speed was, on wheels? 

GeneraL Fuqua. Do you mean in the tests, or at 
anv time? 

Mr. Wricut. In the tests, or at any time. 

GeneraL Fuqua. I think the maximum speed on 
wheels is somewhere around 60 or 70 miles an hour 
on an ordinary ‘‘metal’’ road. 

Me. Wricntr. Over what kind of ground, what kind 
f terrain ? 

GeneraAL Fuqua. I mean over an automobile road, 

ordinary cement or conerete road. I rode in it 
myself somewhere around 60 miles an hour on the 
onerete road out at Fort Meade. 

Mr. Wrieut. Now, when put on tracks, what speed 
has been made by those tanks? 

GeneRAL Fuqua. When I rode in the tank, the 
driver told me he was going about as fast as he would 
under normal conditions. The country around Fort 
Meade is rather rough. He told me we were going 
vetween 35 and 40 miles an hour. 

Mr. Wricut. There is no other tank comparable 
to that tank in point of speed, is there? 

GeneRAL Fuqua. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Mr. Wricut. Do you know anything about the new 
tank that they are working on now? 

GenerAL Fuqua. You mean the Ordnance Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Wrignr. Yes, the Ordnance Department. 

GENERAL Fuqua. I know they are working on what 
they call a combat car, designed and destined for the 
mechanized eavalry. I do not know the specifications 
fit. It is along the same lines as the Christie tank, 
as I understand it; that is, it runs on wheels and on 
tracks. 

Mr. Barpour. 
“comeback ear’’? 

GENERAL Fuqua. Combat. It might be called an 
iron horse; in other words, it is the iron horse of the 
mechanized foree in the Cavalry. 

Mr. Wrient. I have heard the statement made as 


Did you say a combat car or a 
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to the difference between motorized and mechanized, 


but I would like to have you state it clearly. What is 
the difference between motorized and mechanized 
forces? 


Mr. Cotuins. An implement that is tractor-drawn 
would be a motorized instrument ? 

GENERAL Fuqua. I think so, although tractor-drawn 
vehicles may constitute part of a mechanized force. 

Mr. Coutuins. You speak about the 
force. What do you mean by that? 

GENERAL Fugva. I used the term as that was the 
official designation of the unit at Fort Eustis. How- 
ever, since that time that force has been— 

Mr. Coiuins. Decentralized ? 

GENERAL FUQUA. 
broken into parts. Some parts have gone, as I said, 
to the Infantry, and others to the newly created 
mechanized Cavalry now being organized at Camp 
Knox. 

Mr. Coutuins. And the reason that the mechanized 
force at Fort Eustis was broken up was so that the 
present divisions of the Army would remain intact, 
and each of them would have a taste of mechanization ? 

GENERAL Fuqua. I believe the underlying reason 
for it was in order to assign to the Cavalry this mech- 
anized mission and place the responsibility for de- 
veloping it on that arm of the service. 

GENERAL Fuqua. Well in the Infantry we use the 
term ‘‘motorized’’ in connection with any unit using 
motor vehicles for purely transportation purposes of 
personnel or equipment, or both, from point to point 
in the theater of operations, and to points as far for- 
ward in the combat zone as feasible. There they de- 
truck to march and fight on foot in accordance with 
Infantry doctrine and tactics. On the other hand, we 
think of ‘‘mechanization’’ as being applied to a unit 
which habitually carries all its fire power, personnel, 
and equipment in motor vehicles for combat purposes 
right to the point of action in battle. 

To illustrate ‘‘mechanization’’ specifically: A tank 
with weapons mounted in it, an armored car with its 
weapons, and a self-propelled gun are mechanized 
weapons, and aggregations of them form mechanized 
military units. In other words these mechanized 
units use their vehicles both for transportation and 
combat purposes, whereas the truck used by motor- 
ized Infantry is for transportation only and does not 
go into combat. 

Mr. Wrieut. In other words, when you are con- 
sidering carrying your weapons from one point to an- 
other, you speak of motorized transportation ? 

GENERAL FuQUA. 

Mr. Wrigut. And that which makes the weapons 
operate is mechanized ? 

GENERAL Fuqua. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wricur. Is that it? 

GENERAL Fuqua. Yes, sir. In a mechanized unit, 
in all probability these vehicles will be closely akin to 
the tanks, armored cars, and so forth. 


mechanized 


Decentralized—wel!, it has been 


Yes, sir. 











Why Not Use Both? 
A Sequel to “I Don’t Want a Sand Table”, Infantry Journal, May-June Isc, 


By Lieutenant Thomas Kent 


for the humble sand table is a good deal like 

the man that condemned moth balls because he 
could not hit a single moth with a whole bag full. 
In a word he didn’t use them right. The same for 
the sand table. 

I believe that it is a waste of time and energy to 
fix up a sand table like a model of ‘‘Agony Heights 
Manor’’—five dollars down and ten a month like you 
see in the real estate windows. Granted the students 
think it is pretty but it stops there. I do not believe 
that it is necessary to doll a sand table up like the 
models at Benning to teach tactics of small units. 

I have given the following demonstrations with a 
sand table. 

War strength rifle company. 
Battalion in attack, 
Company in attack. 
Platoon, section and squad in attack. 
Company, section and squad in defense. 
Advance guard formations. 
Rear guard formations. 
Raids, wiring parties, ete. 
Scouting and patrolling by night and day. 
10. Musketry (Fire distribution) 
11. Elementary fortification. 

I would give several of these demonstrations in an 
hour or so using only the sand table, a carton of 
matches and a pointer. I start with the sand perfectly 
level and slightly moist. I would then begin a gen- 
eral discussion of the subject and at the same time 
shape the sand into hills ete. as I went along in the 
same manner as a chalk talker. Then I would hand 
a man eight matches and say, ‘‘Jones, these eight 
matches are your squad. You will act as point of the 
advance guard. How will you distribute your squad ?’’ 
With that Jones would stick his matches in the sand 
just as if he had a real squad. Then I would give 
several other men duties such as advance guard com- 
mander ete. and also the proper number of matches. 
When the advance guard was all on the road I would 
say, ‘‘The point is receiving fire from that hill.’’ Im- 
mediately the men would move their matches into the 
proper positions to meet the situation. Hot discussion 
usually followed each phase of the problem and the 
interest was quite keen. One man on special duty 


T HE gentlemen that had so few words of praise 
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asked me if I would give the sand table work op) 
on the days that he drilled with the company. ( 

Small wire nails and string were used to represey} 
wire and trenches were dug by the simple process 
pushing the sand down with the fingers. I used this 
in teaching the men how to conduct a trench raid apj 
how to go through gaps in the enemy wire. 

The whole affair was very simple and went off fairly 
well. It was like a game in that the men could mov 
their units and see their mistakes. If there was any 
difficulty I could, in a few seconds reconstruct th: 
terrain to a larger scale and go into greater detail 

However, to do this work properly you must haye 
a good line of ‘‘patter’’ like a magician on the stage. 
otherwise the thing will drag and the men will Jow 
interest. As for the source of problems. It is a good 
idea I think to take problems with which you have 
had previous experience. In my own case I used the 
demonstrations that were put on by the 38th Infantry 
at Fort Sill as I had been through them a number of 
times and was familiar with them. When the weather 
got better I would take the company and run over the 
morning’s work on the sand table before going out and 
the results were very gratifying. 

Now as to the wrapping paper idea. I have used 
it in the company with great success. To be frank. 
I thought I had invented something new. I used it 
instead of the usual blackboard. Most company black- 
boards are a dirty grey and when you get throug) 
writing on it, the whole thing looks like a K. K. K 
convention going through a fog. On the other hand 
if you use heavy colored crayons on white wrapping 
paper the men can see it without effort. You can get 
enough paper for several lectures from the P. X. 

I use wrapping paper to demonstrate combat prin- 
ciples when relief is not essential or to teach map 
reading. In any case the piece of wrapping pap*r 
tacked to a piece of bristol board or stretched over 
the pool table in the day room has the black board 
backed off the map. 

So taking the two together, the good and bad points 
of each, I don’t believe that either should be con- 
demned. Take the good points of each system ani 
combine them so as not to have either one go stale, 
the indoor instruction period can be made pleasant 
and above all instructive. So—why not use both? 
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John Pershing 


The Thankless Savior of the Entente 
By Colonel Emil Seeliger 


(Epiror’s Nore: 


Colonel Seeiiger, military editor of the ‘‘ Neues Wiener Journal’’ where this 


article appeared on April 17, 1982, has been for 12 years, professor at the Austrian War College. 


As a major, he served 6 years as chief of the news section of the Ministry of War. 


During the 


world war, Colonel Seeliger was in charge of the press department at General Headquarters 


A Russie est morte—vive 1l’Amerique!’’ thus 
vibrated exactly fifteen years ago, in April 
1917, the frightened but hopeful ery through 

weakened Franee. The externally brilliant Nivelle, 

with his ‘‘break-through’’ complex, was about to sacri- 
ce a hundred thousand Frenchmen in the Champagne, 
to earn the eognomen ‘‘Blood-drinker’’. Defeatism, 
like an epidemie, was about to seize the people and 
the army. In many regiments, also in the Russian 
expeditionary corps, mutinies had to be suppressed by 
hundreds of executions. The Germans, according to 

French sourees, had only to attack to reach Paris with- 

out a fight. Nivelle was relieved and his successor 

Petain was able to stem the disaster in the eleventh 

ur. Just then the ery of relief went through the 
western republic which had been bled white: ‘‘The 

Americans are coming !’’ 

In Washington, across the ocean, an historical mo- 
mént had taken place during these fate-pregnant April 
lays. Before Woodrow Wilson and the Secretary of 
War, Newton Diehl Baker stood, recalled from the 
Mexican expedition to the White House, General John 
Pershing. Bronzed, a man of deeds, energetic, the 
front soldier from head to foot! 

‘The Government has selected you, the youngest of 
all ranking generals, to command the American Ex- 
peditionary forces in Europe,’’ said the President of 
the Union. ‘“‘It is of utmost importance that you 
select your staff at once and sail for France immedi- 
ately.’’ 

‘But where is the American expeditionary force ?”’ 
asked the surprised general. 

‘It will follow you as soon as possible,’’ declared 
the Seeretary of War, Baker. 

Hardly three weeks later the ‘‘field marshal with- 
out an army’’ triumphantly entered Paris. Had the 
God of War in person marched through the streets of 
the defeatist metropolis, his reception could not have 
been more enthusiatic. With a clear conception Persh- 
ing had immediately recognized the situation: England 
and Franee at the end of their resources—unless a 
large, trained and independently led American army 
was thrown into the balance, Germany would remain 
the victor! 

The American saw a tremendous piece of work ahead 
of him. Knowing exactly what he wanted, the ‘‘field- 
marshall without an army’’ figured that the results of 
his work could not make their influence felt until a 





year hence. 


With typical American enterprise he went 
The influence of French and British **know- 
it-alls’’ broke against his unwavering purpose. Through 
the entire warfare, anchored in French tradition up 
to now, there breathed Yankee energy: Harbors and 
docks, depots, warehouses, barracks, railroads, factor:es, 


to work. 


automobile parks, drillgrounds began to Americanize 
the war-searred face of France and made room for th« 
arriving millions of the Hundreds 
and hundreds of ships flying the Star-Spangle! Ban 
ner, thousands of locomotives and freight ears, inelud 


American army. 
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John Pershing 








General Pershing Addressing Officers of ist Division Before They Leave to Enter the Line. Right: General Pershing, 
Maj. Gen. B. B. Buck and Brigadier Gen. F. W. Sladen Inspecting Guard of Honor, Seventeenth Inf. 


Left: 


ing the railroad personnel, were being sent by the 
United States to save her Allies in the eleventh hour. d 
American manufacturers and businessmen took the Pershing’s accomplishments happened to be Cleme 
places of bureaucratic generals and government em- ceau, Premier and Minister of War of white-bled 
ployes. Under Pershing’s orders they swept out the France. Time and again he accosted Foch, either ver! 
traditional red tape with an iron broom. Thousands lly or by specials orders: 

of handicaps presented themselves to the Commander ‘*Pershing wants an American Army! Can't y 
in Chief of the A. E. F. The greatest handicap turned see that he wants to take the initiative with his hype: 
out to be the tactical training of the tremendous line throphy of a staff, without paying attention to a Frene 
of the millions who came across the Atlantic, the school- Supreme Command? You ought to be much sterne 
ing of the subordinate commanders and their getting with him instead of granting all his special wishes! 
used to the hell of war which was now carried on with Make Pershing feel that he is your subordinate! Th 
the help of metatechnical means, But Pershing solved general situation demands it. It is only your concili 
the problem which, in its almost uncanny size and tory standpoint which holds back his troops and iy 
difficulty, had never before presented itself to any creases the terrible losses of our forces. The Englis 
Commander in Chief. and especially we, the French, must still replace thes: 
losses. You won’t get anywhere with Pershing by bi 
Pershing was not a magician. Thus, his ing conciliatory. Change your tune to a sharper one! 
systematic, titantic work aroused the impatience of If you continue to hestitate, I’m going to Wilson m) 
those sanguine men in office and positions who had ex- self. I shall ask him to show Pershing his place and 


pected the saving of the entente by the Americans al 
most over night. The statesman most dissatisfied wit! 


* * * 


Of course 

















Left: General Pershing, Maj. Gen. Chas. P. Summerall and Officers of ist Division. Right: 
Dugout of Maj. Gen. Wm. H. Johnston After a Conference. 
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should still remain stubborn, I shall de- 
mand ¢ he be replaced by another general!’’ 

Ev the time when General Pershing began to 
harves emendous suecesses, on October 21, 1918, 
Cleme! ; sent to Foch a military ‘‘express’’ letter: 
“J. gs | vemier and Minister of War and. as such, the 
mander in chief of the French Armies may 


legal « , 
possibly have the right to say something about the in- 
snfficient employment of American troops! The stub- 
horness of General Pershing can be laid to your sheep- 


like patience, I, Clemenceau, demand that, in case your 
patience won't produce better results, you address 
President Wilson direct!’’ But the roaring and 
sereeching of the ‘‘tiger’’, which naturally echoed in 
his ears, did not detract Pershing in the least. He re- 
teined his independence of action in every way: He 
neither permitted the use of American troops as ‘‘fil- 
lers’’ for the weakened French and British divisions, 
nor did he even think of giving up the tactical and 
strategical independence of his armies. His forces, 
during the deciding phase, had grown to a strength 
equal to that of the Allies. Every one of this thirty- 
six divisions, due to their greater combat strength, 
equaled two French or British divisions, respectively. 
‘Then, in mid-September of 1918, Pershing believed 
that the time had come to bring about the turning- 
point of the war. Now, in the solving of the problem, 
he revealed himself to be far more clear-visioned than 
Foch. Against the decision of the Commander in 
Chief, who saw in America’s plan only a ‘‘retard- 
ing undertaking of minor importance’’, Pershing led 
his main forees against the German ‘‘spearhead in the 


side of Franee’’, against the Meuse bridgehead St. 
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Mihiel. For four years, German strength, now sup- 
ported by Austro-Hungarian divisions, had repulsed 
every French offensive at that point. The superiority 
of the fresh troops of the Union finally forced back 
the tired soldiers of the Central Powers. The first 
major operation of the Pershing Army led to a full 
success against one of the strategically most important 
key positions of the whole front! Verdun had been 
relieved from the threat of a southern envelopment ; 
the zone of the French barrier forts had been linked 
up again; the German fortress Metz was within range 
of American guns. Pershing was enabled to turn his 
armies northward from Verdun and within a few days 
he was engaged in the final offensive which was to end 
the giant struggle. 
. * * 

I’ve waded through almost the whole, remarkable 
French and British literature about the war. My 
search has been in vain: Nowhere have I’ve been able 
to find a full acknowledgment of the deciding accom- 
plishments of Pershing and his expeditionary force. 
The tenor of all French works points to the fact that 
France has won the final victory, that of the British 
literature leaves no doubt that England had won the 
war. 

As a professional, military critic, whose former en- 
mity against the entente does not prevent him from 
writing the word ‘‘impartiality’’ upon his banner, | 
deem it my duty, perhaps just for the above reason, 
to dedicate to General Pershing the paper laurel leaf 
of a newspaper article: 

After all, he deserves to be termed the real victor! 

—Translated by Beda von Berchem. 


Pacific Preparedness 


N R. O. T. C. unit of a certain high school on the Pacifie Coast was being 


inspected. The subject was The National 


Defense Act. One youngster 


was rearing to go and doing most of the answering. 
‘When did the National Defense Act become a law?’’ 


** June 4, 1920.’’ 


**What does the word ‘Act’ mean?’’ 


**An Act of Congress.’’ 


‘*What was Congress trying to accomplish when it passed the National De- 


fense Act?’’ 


‘*To provide for the common defense. 
Where did you find them ?’’ 


‘*Those words sound familiar. 


9 


“‘The Constitution of The United States says that one of its objects is to 
provide for the common defense.’’ 
“It is very commendable of you to appreciate the work of our forefathers 
What is 


enough to learn so much of the Constitution of our great country. 


your name ?’’ 
“*Show Ming Quon.’’ 

















Forts and Fortresses 


By Colonel Samuel G. Shartle, Coast Artillery Corps 


‘*A single archer from a wall 
A hundred foes forfends; 
And so the military art 
A fortress recommends.’’ 
THE PANCHATANTRA. 


HIS is more than a mere jingle from ancient San- 

skrit folk-lore. Rooted in the cradle of our 

thought-forms, it expresses succinctly a truth uni- 
versally recognized since time ‘‘ whence the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary,’’—an idea born of 
instinct, elaborated by ingenuity, and perfected by 
science. Thus the infantryman of old practiced ‘‘econ- 
omy of forees’’ and added to his ultimate offensive 
power, just as the infantryman of to-day pauses in his 
trenches and field-works for the same purposes, be it 
through necessity or design as part of a plan to in- 
crease his mobility elsewhere. Of course only by move- 
ment can one go from where he is, but one may not wish 
to be compelled to go from where he is,—especially if 
that place be a key position and the retention of it is 
important in the execution of the general plan. So 
‘fA single archer from a wall,’’ ete..—for the tempor- 
ary important tactical position field works, for the per- 
manently important strategie position, the fortress. 
While fortifications pertain primarily to the art of de- 
fense, this fact does not exclude aggressiveness per se, 
nor should it in any manner detract from the general 
‘‘principle of the offensive,’’ essential to successful 
victory. On the contrary, history shows that forts 
have had vital influence both strategically and _ tacti- 
cally, as well on the formulation of campaign plans as 
on their execution. 

From the Chinese Wall to Verdun and the Vosges 
chain of forts, from the walls of Romulus too readily 
scorned by Remus to the great Fortress of Paris, from 
the Cliff Dwellers’ abodes to Gibraltar—in myth and 
history, the idea of utilizing earth and masonry grew 
from one of mere protection for the indwellers, as in 
walled towns and castles, to one of systematic strategic 
works that not only play a role in the passive defense 
but give law to active campaigns. Fortifications have 
become an important branch of the military art. Their 
influence in war is no longer limited by the range of 
their guns. They are no longer mere strongholds of 
the ‘‘archer on the wall,’’ against whom his kind 
was powerless,—of local significance only. With the 
increase of population, the multiplication of towns, 
the growth of armies in the field and the necessity of 
destroying these to win a war, that is, with an under- 
standing of the true objectives, the hostile forces rather 
than places, fortifications have to be fitted into a gen- 
eral scheme of defense and offense. ‘‘ Accordingly the 
number of forts must be necessarily very much de- 
creased, and this again must lead away from the idea 
of protecting directly people and property of towns 
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by fortifications to that other idea of consider ig fy), 


an indirect protection of the country, which © ey ¢ 


ill 


nish through their strategic importance, as k) »ts +) 


hold together the strategic net.’’ (Clausew >, Bowl 


VI, 10th Chapter). So this military philosop) er, w) 
died 100 years ago, wrote in the books first 


vation. Forts then must be considered in re|atioy , 
their strategic function, not as mere isolated piles 


masonry. Forts that have no such relation waste mey 
and money and may be an encumbrance in war. Thi 


is the criterion as to obsoleteness, not the mere f 


isties :— 


. . 
1. They protect the homeland by denying to t 
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PUDLShs 


by his widow in 1832. History has confirmed })'s obs.» 


a t 
that they are vulnerable by reason of inadequate arm, 
ment or personnel. The conclusion after the compar: 
tively easy fall of the Belgian forts in the late wa 
that fortifications in general had little value was foun) 
to be a hasty one, as will be shown. We shall find tha 
in actuality the forts that played a part in the Worl 
War justified their existence, in proportion to their 
strategic importance and power of resistance. Strat; 
gic forts have some or all of the following characte 
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. of direct and naturally advantageous lines 


ener 
of a ich to vital areas. 


‘y protect areas of mobilization. 


9 ey determine the initial deployment and oper- 


ations 
7 ‘ey are advantageous points of departure for 
maneuver or attack, 

5. ‘They impede important lines of communications, 
either direetly or on a flank. 

6. They delay an enemy advance by necessitating 
time-Cco! suming attack. 

7. They use up the attacker’s man-power, holding 


a portion of his forees from the main objective. 

g They furnish strong points in a line of defense, 
defend bridge-heads and harbors. 

9, They facilitate surprises by concealing move- 
ments 

10. They give support to retreating forces. 

11. They are convenient and safe bases of supply. 

12. They are secure stations for organization and 
reorganization of forces. 

By way of illustrating these points, a brief sketch 
of the influence of forts in the World War follows: 

Let us first inquire why the Germans chose to make 
that grand swing through Belgium, a neutral country 
at the beginning, involving as it did serious interna- 
tional political consequences. The answer is forts, 
strong forts, 1st class forts,—Belfort, Epinal, Toul, 
Naney, Verdun. In the von Schlieffen Operations Pro- 
ject, on which the von Moltke plan was built, we find 
the following: ‘‘ All France must be considered a great 
fortress. Of the outer ring, the stretch Belfort-Ver- 
dun is almost impregnable, the stretch Mezieres-Mau- 
beuge-Lille-Dunkirch, however, vulnerable. Here we 
must try to drive into the fortress.’’ Thus France’s 
eastern forts dictated the German initial plan. They 
had another vital influence, for they sereened the 
French mobilization and offered favorable points of 
departure for the initial French offensive. To these 
circumstances must be attributed von Moltke’s fatal 
modification of the von Schlieffen plan, a violation 
of the Principal of Mass, in that he strengthened the 
German left wing to counter the French offensive at 
the expense of the right wing upon which the decision 
depended. Von Schlieffen’s grand conception, based 
on Hannibal’s double envelopment and destruction of 
the Roman forces at Cannae, necessitated a great mass 
on the right, a comparatively weak holding force on 
the left and ineluded the investment of Paris. Von 
Moltke’s fatal modification eliminated the investment 
of Paris, thus exposing his right wing, weakened to 
strengthen the left. This modification spelled failure. 
If the right wing had had one of the left wing armies 
(6th and 7th), even the delays occasioned, as will be 
noted, by the Belgian and North France forts would 
not have turned the scales on the Marne, and success 
here would have dissipated the menace of the French 
initial thrust in Alsace. 

_In addition to the influence of the Belfort-Verdun 
line on the initial German plan and its execution, this 
line was a bulwark for France throughout the war, 
notwithstanding the powerful field guns of the Ger- 
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mans. We need only to recall the part Verdun played 
in 1916. Recognizing the importance to France of this 
salient, Falkenhayn planned to wipe it out. The Ger- 
mans made desperate and repeated attacks on Verdun 
from February 21, 1916, to June 23d. July 15th, the 
French started an offensive and maintained the initi- 
ative until the end of the war. The lines of February 
21, 1916, were partially restored in October, 1916, but 
not finally until August, 1917. 

Verdun saved France! Here French heroism stood 
out in a clear light and achieved undying fame. While 
the successful defense must be ascribed primarily to 
the bravery, tenacity and heroic sacrifices of the de- 
fenders, yet these without the brilliant leadership which 
organized the defense as well as maintained morale 
could not have made good the famous resolution, ‘‘On 
ne passe pas.’’ The part the forts played is clearly 
set forth by Marshal Petain. ‘‘The forts of the Ver- 
dun stronghold were of great assistance to our troops 
during the battle and contributed largely to our sue- 
cess. This fact is little known and must be emphasized 
in order to correct erroneous opinions that have be- 
come widespread concerning the value of permanent 
fortifications.’’ (From ‘‘Verdun’’ by Marshal Petain, 
page 219.) The Marshal then relates how in 1915, 
fortifications having fallen into disrepute, due to the 
short resistance of Maubeuge, Liege, Namur, ete.,- 
2nd class forts, the northeastern forts of Verdun, in 
cluding Douamont, Vaux, Thiaumont were practically 
dismantled by the decree of August 5, 1915. ‘‘As a 
result of that decree, the works of Verdun were stripped 
of most of their means of defense. The flanking case- 
mates and the counterscarp trenches were dismantled ; 
the disappearing guns taken out of their turrets; the 
munitions and supplies put to use outside the forts; 
and the garrisons withdrawn.’’ (Id., page 226) And 
again, ‘‘Thus the permanent fortifications played their 
part. They were always there ready to make them- 
selves felt, when everything else had been swept away. 
That is their peculiar nature, and at Verdun they 
demonstrated it in startling fashion. Their outer shells 
lasted in spite of the incredible amount of high ex- 
plosive used up in the attempt to destroy them. * * * 
At the lowest estimate, 120,000 shells fell on Douau- 
mont. At least 2000 of these were of 270 caliber or 
larger * * * The subterranean portions received no 
damage whatever.’’ (Id. p. 227, 228) I saw these 
after the armistice and they were quite intact. ‘“‘If 
the Fort of Douaumont had been occupied as it should 
have been it would not have been captured.’’ (Id. p. 
231) After the capture of Douaumont, ‘‘the only 
completely organized set of fortifications presenting a 
solid line of defense was from that time on situated 
farther back. * * * Froideterre, Souville, and La Laufee 
—three fortified hillocks never captured throughout 
the course of those desperate struggles, stood out on 
that chaotic battlefield as immovable obstacles to which 
the defense could eling.’’ (Id., p. 225, 227) 

Had Falkenhayn had the prescience of von Schilieffen, 
had he not been led to false conclusions by the com- 
paratively easy victory of big guns over little guns, 
had he properly evaluated the conditions in Belgium 
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at the beginning of the war, Verdun would not have 
been attacked and masses of troops wasted in vain. 
Excepting the attack on Verdun, the great forts on 
the eastern border of France were never seriously 
threatened. They fulfilled their mission. They pro- 
tected the French mobilization; furnished opportunity 
for the French initial offensive, which drew forces 
from the enemy’s right flank; held him at bay to the 
end of the war, and shielded the American preparation 
for the final and victorious drive. 

Here then we have a classic example of strategic 
forts in war. So convinced are the French of their 
value that they are spending milliards of franes in 
modernization, supporting redoubts, machine gun posi- 
tions and the necessary installations that go to make 
the modern wall against an enemy. They are con- 
structing an even more impregnable line of fixed de- 
fenses from Switzerland to north of Verdun than that 
which withstood a determined and powerful hostile 
force during the war. 

Sufficient has been said to make clear the influence 
of these 1st class forts on the strategy and tactics, and 
on the final outcome of the struggle. Let us now turn 
to the part played by the lesser forts of France and 
Belgium. 

In February, 1915, I inspected the emplacements of 
two 42 em. mortars, which the Germans brought up 
during the siege of Antwerp to fire on the outer forts. 
It was stated by a German officer that 8 shots were 
fired at 5 minute intervals at Fort Waelhem, 15 kilo- 
meters distant, and that the map-ranging was so accur- 
ate that the fort was destroyed as a fighting unit by 
these shots in the brief time it took to fire them, about 
40 minutes. The destructive effect of the fire on this 
and other forts at Antwerp, at Liege and at other 
places in Belgium, France and Poland was noted. 
There is no question that powerful portable siege 
weapons can quickly place hors de combat a fort of 
inferior construction when either through weaker arma- 
ment or faulty conduct of the defense, or both, fire 
superiority is gained by a determined attacking force. 
This fact was demonstrated many times during the 
World War. The significance of it, however, does not 
go farther than an illustration of the Principle of 
Mass as applied to limited and local objectives. To 
the extent in time and numbers that a fort causes di- 
version of hostile forces from the main objective, it 
justifies its existence and even the ultimate sacrifice, if 
necessary, of its garrison. The influence of a fort’s 
resistance on the main operations is the criterion by 
which to judge its value,—mnot, as is done so super- 
ficially very often by the fact that second class forts 
are vulnerable to the attacks of modern field weapons. 

Cited in the argument that forts belong to the past 
is the fact that the Germans disposed of, in short order, 
Belgian defenses at Liege, Namur and Antwerp, and 
the French forts (2nd and 3rd class) on the Belgian 
border,—such as the works at Montmedy (2nd), Les 
Ayvelles (2nd), D’Hirson (3rd), Flines (3rd), Maulde 
(3rd), Lille (2nd and 3rd), and others that may be 
put in a 4th class, as Givet and Longwy, as well as 
those (3rd class) in a secondary line,—La Fere, Laon, 
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Fort Boussois bei Maubeuge 


Malmaison, Conde’ Sur Aisne. But of these only those 
in italics contested the German advance. The rest 
were timely evacuated. Were these contests justified 
and what are the facts with respect to their influence 
on the grand operations? Just why the Germans 
planned to go through Belgium, I have already dis. 
eussed. At this point let us deal with the fact that 
they did and remember that with an Eastern enemy 
pressing them, time was an important element. 


Note. French forts by the law of 1899 were of thre 


classes. 
1st Class to be maintained with modern technique and suff 
cient material and personnel for long resistance. 
2nd Class maintenance limited, dependent on circumstances 
8rd Class maintained but not included in the project for 
modern armament 


The Liege and Antwerp fortifications were of the 
ring type, the design (about 1890) of the celebrated 
Belgian Engineer Brailmont. Liege was surrounded 
by 12 forts with cupola guns and concrete shelters on 
a radius of 7000 to 10,000 yards. The intervals were 
thus 3000 to 5000 yards, which were not, as originally 
planned for war, covered from fort to fort by infantry 
trenches. The Germans attacked August 4th, and Aug- 
ust 6th, penetrated with infantry to the city, but took 
until August 16th to reduce all the forts,—an operation 
requiring the use of 12” mortars (Austrian). Thus 
forts built to withstand siege pieces of less than 5 
inches and without infantry support,—more than 
division left August 6th and joined the main Belgian 
Army, held up the enemy’s advance at a critical point 
for 13 days. 

Namur, also on the main line of advance, held tw 
Army Corps reinforeed with siege formations from 
Liege, from August 19th to 28th, another 10 days. 

Antwerp with a double circle of Brailmont forts 
afforded protection for the retreating Belgian Army 
and, by reason of its situation behind the Scheld 
Rupel, Nethe and Dyle, a line of escape for this army 
and the English and French reinforcements. Antwerp 
was on the right flank of the German advance and 
line of communications. The Ist German Army had 
to leave behind two corps as a covering force wntll 
the organization of the Beseler siege group of 61,000 
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whi uded one of the corps of the Ist Army (III 
aC The importance of eliminating Antwerp as 
quiek ; possible was recognized and General Beseler 
onduc’ 4d an aggressive attack from September 27th to 
Oetober 10th, when the defense was abandoned, the gar- 
rison escaping to the coast. But the Germans were 


short more than a corps in the field at a critical time. 


Les Ayvelles after the Battle of Neufchateau (Aug. 
994 and 23d) was abandoned by its garrison Aug. 25th, 
the commandant committing suicide. The Germans bur- 
ied him with special honors and took pride in pointing 
out to me his grave preserved by them. The little 
obsolete fort at Givet held up a division, not available 
for field duty, until August 31st, when it fell to heavy 
artillery brought from Namur, and Longwy contained 
attack forees, amounting to another division (2 bri- 
vades of infantry, 1 mortar regiment, 2 heavy howitzer 
battalions, pioneer regiment) from August 22d to Au- 
gust 28th. 


Maubeuge, with a garrison of 45,000, of which 20,000 
were field troops that had taken refuge in the fort 
after the Battle of the Sambre, was besieged from 
August 25th to September 9th, when it fell. Here two 
more Corps of the German Army with the heaviest ar- 
tillery (42 em., 30.5 em. and 21 em. mortars) were con- 
tained and thus were absent from the main Army at a 
most eritieal time. Maubeuge also served to support 
the English Army on its retreat. 


The above outline has so far been confined to the 
forts in the way of the German right flank movement 
before and during the decisive Marne action. 


Let us now evaluate the influence of these forts on 
the German operations. It has been stated that Liege 
and Namur held up the German Army about 3 weeks 

or 13 days plus 10 days), which would bring the halt 
to August 27th. That is not correct, for parts of the 
German Army continued the advance around these 
forts, for example, the Battle of Neufchateau was 
fought August 22d-23d, only 6 days after Liege fell and 
5 days before Namur fell; the Battle of the Sambre 
had been fought and the siege of Maubeuge begun 3 
days before Namur fell; Longwy fell the same day 
as Namur and Givet, 3 days later. But what these forts 
did do was to make unavailable to the Germans for 
open warfare considerable forces, numerically greater 
than the garrisons eventually captured, during the 
period noted. Further, they crippled their lines of 
communications as well as held the investing forces 
immobile and thus delayed the advance. 

The extent of the delay may be only estimated. Be- 
sides the influence of the forts themselves on the Ger- 
man operations, there should be considered also the 
aid rendered by them to the allied mobile army,—as 
points of departure or cover for escape. Thus one 
and one-half divisions left Liege untouched, August 6th, 
and joined the main Belgian Army. One division es- 
caped in part from Namur, and Maubeuge supported 
the English Army in its retreat. If we envisage an 
unfortified Belgium and Northern France, we shall 
have these conditions :— 


1. Additional German forces, considerably more 
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than the garrisons of the invested forts, made avail- 


able for maneuver. 


2. Free maneuvering and communication facilities 


for the numerically and offensively superior German 
Army. With a clear field, the Germans would have 
more nearly realized the goal of their carefully made 
plans; they would probably have entirely eliminated 
the Belgian Army from the war; and they would have 
undoubtedly completed their enveloping movement be 
fore the pressure on their Eastern Front became so 
strong that two more Corps had to be transferred from 
the Western Front and this on the eve of the Marne 
Battle. 

3. It is estimated that without the Belgian and 

North French forts to contend with, the Germans would 
have had the equivalent of 5 or 6 Army Corps, or two 
armies, available for use in the Battle of the Marne, 
a foree sufficient to invest Paris according to von 
Schlieffen’s original plan', thus protecting von 
Kluck’s enveloping movement. There would have been 
no climb to the North Sea and 4 years of trench war- 
fare, for the French Army would have been rolled back 
on their eastern strongholds. 

The great central fortress of France, Paris, was not 
invested as originally planned ; hence afforded not only 
shelter for the organization of, but also a favorable 
point of departure for Gallieni’s forces against the 
German right wing. The influence of this fortress on 
the Marne operations was decisive. 

I have briefly related the part these second class 
forts of Belgium and Northern France had in frustrat- 
ing the initial and critically decisive movement of the 
German Army, on the success of which depended a 
quick victory in the West and ultimately the winning 
of the war. And I have pointed out how the great 
first class forts facing Germany on the eastern border 
of France dictated the German plan of operations and 
held them to long lines of communication. In short, 
the advantages gained by the country on the defense 
through its forts. Now let us inquire into the value 
of the German forts, and the service rendered by them 
to the attacker. 

Outstanding among them is Metz, a larger fortress 
of the first class with an inner ring of old forts and 
an outer circle of modern fort groups with advanced 
foreground works. This fortress was the center, the 
pivot of the right wing that swept over Belgium into 
France, the support of the left wing facing France’s 
impregnable forts, the base for the attack on Verdun, 
a secure depot throughout the war, a key position for 
the possessor. Had the initial French offensive devel- 
oped as foreseen and designed by von Schlieffen, Metz 
and Strassburg would have drawn large French forces 
from their left wing and facilitated the enveloping 
maneuver of the German right. With the exception of 
Fort Istein on the upper Rhein which covered the re- 
treat of the German forces before the French in the 
'‘Note.—‘“In the more distant course of this swing, (thru Belgium 
with Metz as the left pivot point), lies Paris. We must go 
around Paris west and south and dispose ourselves for an in- 
vestment. The forts will contain a very strong German force, 
for this Ersatz Corps (for Paris alone six for the investment on 
the west and south front), Landwehr and Landstrum formations, 


for the organization of which timely care is to be taken.” From 
von Schlieffen’s Operations Project. 
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first days of the war, the German forts on the West 
Front played a passive role. 

On the East Front, Konigsberg and the Masurian 
Lake forts covered the retreat of the German forces 
and played their part in the game that resulted in 
the destruction of the Russian Army of Samsonow at 
Tannenberg,—a modern Cannae, linked immemorially 
with Hindenburg’s fame. ‘‘Fort Boyen (Lotsen), the 
surrender of which was vainly demanded, as well as 
the fortified Narrows of Rudezanny, Rhein and Nikol- 
aiken remained in German hands’’ (von Schroeter), 
impeding the Russian forces. 

Passing to the Russian front, we may mention the 
great Fortress Kowno on the Nemen line, Ossowiez on 
the Bobr—Narew Line, in central Poland, Warsaw and 
Nowogeorgiewsk, and Brest Litowsk on the Bug. These 
with a number of supporting forts and bridge-heads 
served the Russians well for assembly, deployment, 
retreat, reorganization, and as bases and depots. That 
they were eventually captured must be ascribed to su- 
perior leadership, quality of troops and equipment of 
the Germans, 

The fortress of the greatest interest on the Eastern 
Front is that one with the unpronounceable name, 
Przemysl. It had active service. On the first advance 
of the Russians through Galicia in September, 1914, 
this fortress was besieged by them from September 9th 
to October 10th. Although the main Russian Army 
was not stopped, it must detour and leave nine divi- 
sions with heavy siege guns to sit-down before the 
fortress, which held out until relieved by an Austrian 
advance. Again in November, the Russians made a 
forward movement and Przemysl was isolated. The 
fortress was besieged by a whole Russian Army from 
November 11, 1914, to Mareh 22, 1915, when it fell 
from lack of food and munitions. The Russian forces 
contained by Przemysl during these sieges might have 
rendered decisive service in the field,—for example, 
at Lodz and Lowitz where defeat of the Russian right 
wing caused the withdrawal of the whole line facing 
Germany. Przemysl was a stronghold in the lines of 
the Austrians and Russians successively, a breakwater 
against the Russian tide that largely expended itself 
against this obstacle. The fortress again came into 
Austro-German possession 3 months after it fell as a 
result of von Mackensen’s brilliant Galician campaign. 

If space permitted, we might study with profit the 
influence of the forts of the Italian front,—as points 
of departure and retreat; of the Rumanian forts on 
the campaign for its conquest,—an operation that with- 
out the forts would have been executed in less time 
and with less loss. 

Sufficient has been said to clear away some of the 
misapprehensions about fortifications,—false conelu- 
sions based on the fate of 2nd class forts against Ist 
class guns. It should be noted that even the lesser 
forts, where properly placed and defended, had con- 
siderable influence on the outcome of operations, just 
as mere sacrifices. While the Ist class forts entirely 
justified their existence. General Descourtis, in com- 
mand of the Engineers of the Eleventh French Army, 
says: ‘‘Our permanent fortifications, much discussed 
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in times of peace and utterly condemned a the ), 
ginning of the war, have amply demonstra »j ¢),;, 
value throughout the most violent attacks that 
has seen.’’ (Petain’s ‘‘Verdun,”’ p. 231) 
Thus far we have considered only land for: 
afford more examples of the part played by ‘orts j, 
war. Their essential strategie characteristics, } .woye, 
apply equally to coast forts,—in fact they here stan, 
out more clearly. To such an extent have coast forts 
dictated the operations of the over-sea enemy, {)at they 
largely fulfill their mission as mere deterrents. hj 
is due to the reluctance of naval commanders to ris; 
costly ships against comparatively inexpensive |an) 
works,—the possible mutual losses are too disparat 
Further, the advantage is with the fixed defenses jy 
a conflict of equal arms,—by reason of facilities fo, 
concealment, dispersion of sites, protection, steady plat. 
forms, ete. The navy’s part in joint maneuvers js 
one of accommodation. Able admirals have said ty 
me as an observer, ‘‘I wouldn’t nose into this place 
in war.’’ So it may be repeated, efficient harbor de. 
fenses accomplish their mission by deterring attack — 
naval attack. They are vulnerable only from the land 
side. 
In the war, Heligoland, Cuxhaven, Kiel, and nearly 
all of the other coast forts of the belligerents denied 


ny War 


Which 








Ft. Loncin, Siege, Effect of Bombardment, 1919 


the enemy effectively without action. The attacks on 
the temporary fortifications below Ostend were abor- 
tive. I recall but one successful attack on coast forts 
—that of the Baltic Islands by a combined German 
land and sea force, which may be explained by superior 
leadership and higher morale of the troops. 

In contrast to this and of infinitely more far reach- 
ing effect was the successful defense of the Dardanelles 
by the Turks and this with partially obsolete forts 
against overwhelming odds in armament. The details 
of the attack on the forts and the subsequent Gallipoli 
campaign are familiar to students of military history. 
I shall merely recall the bare fact that in December. 
1914, the old forts of Kum Kale and Sid ul Baehr at 
the mouth of the Dardanelles were taken, but had to 
be abandoned later. The attempt to force the Dar- 
danelles March 18, 1915, with a fleet of 58 English and 
French ships of the line and cruisers, carrying 315 
guns of 30.5 em. ealiber, ended with heavy losses to 
the fleet and complete victory for the coast fortifi- 
cations. 

I cannot forego the temptation to let my imagination 
picture the course of events, if those Turkish forts had 
not been in the Dardanelles. First, Constantinople 
would have fallen and Turkey would have been e!imi- 
nated from the war,—perhaps also Bulgaria on the 
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rmany. All those 600,000 men at the siege 
i and a large portion of the English forces 
and Egypt would have been available for 
st Germany. Second, direct communication 
sia having been established, the problems of 
id reinforcement would have been infinitely 
solution. Russia’s immense man-power could 
more efficaciously used, and the opportun- 
ooperation with Russia vastly enhanced. The 
d have been shortened and we probably would 
ave the menace of Bolshevism. 

evaluating the influence of fortifications in 
var, we need only consider the facts. A detailed study 
‘ the part fortifications played in the World War 
would lead to a better balanced conception of our own 
iefense problems. France discovered at Verdun the 
errors her ill-considered decree of 1915, based on 
hasty conelusions as to the value of fixed defenses. 
We are just now slowly recovering from similar con- 
clusions that had sway in our policies after the war. 
General Gulick, in a recent hearing before a _ sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, said: ‘‘Immediately after the war there was 
, certain element which believed that mobile types of 
artillery, including railway guns, would supersede fixed 
euns and we embarked upon a railway gun project. 
[ never coneurred in that theory or doctrine, and I 
think that developments since the war have substan- 
tiated my views on the matter. * * * I believe that 
nothing has occurred during the last 20 years, includ- 
ing the war, which has adversely affected the inherent 
advantages of fixed guns.’’ In which opinion he is 
supported by the experiences of the war itself as out- 
lined in this article, by the judgment of the French 
authorities as shown by their present activities in 
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elaborating their fixed defenses, and by the evidence 
of such an eminent soldier as Marshal Petain. 

The conclusion is inevitable that our policy in re 
spect to coast There are of 
here and there, forts of no great strategic value 


forts is correct. course, 
Those 
however, that protect areas vital in war must be kept 
at the highest state of efficiency,—and it might be the 
part of wisdom to support them by permanent outly 
ing works on the land side. These serve the double 
purpose of supporting the fleet and protecting vital 
areas, hence are of prime strategie importance. 

We can reduce our first class strategie fortresses to 
a comparatively small number. Of local importance, 
because of the harbors and installations that are pro- 
tected, are a number of other defenses, but in general 
the places are too far removed from areas that must 
be held for war purposes at all hazards to rank them 
with those mentioned. 

Forts have been considered as a means to an end, 
as implements of the military art. In addition to the 
functions listed, they have a desirable collateral effect 
They not only add to the morale of ‘‘the archer on 
the wall,’’ but to that also of the people of his nation. 

In a world of uncertainty, here one finds a measure 
of that security all peoples seek, and withal 
any threat of aggression. 


free of 


**And so the military art 
9°) 
A fortress recommends. 


Nore.—Acknowledgement with thanks is here made to Mr 
Lincoln Mac Veagh, of the Dial Press, Inc., 152 West 13th 
Street, New York City, Publishers of Petain’s ‘‘ Verdun,’’ for 


permission to quote from this most enticing book. 

To General J. Schroeter (Retired) German Army, author of 
**Die Bedentung der Landesbefestigungen in Weltkriege,’’ I 
owe some of the data used, 























Four Days of Infantry Combat’ 


By Captain John H. Hilldring, Infantry 
PART II 


Observations 


The American soldier has the American character- 
istic of thinking for himself. He analyzes each situa- 
tion in life and he does it with remarkable accuracy. 
Errors in leadership are quickly detected in the ranks 
and become the brains of the organization opinion of 
its commander. 

The error at Mezy lay in attempting to bridge the 
river without a brigehead. The fact that patrols moved 
back and forth across the Marne during the day is 
proof that a bridgehead could have been established. 

Furthermore, no troops should have been ordered 
into the town until it was known at what time the 
bridge was to have been finished. Or, having made the 
error of assembling the battalion too soon, a member 
of the division staff, which prescribed the hour of the 
assembly, should have been present to permit the bat- 
talion commander to withdraw this troops until the 
bridge was ready. 


Crossing the Marne (July 22) 


At 2:00 AM the company commander assembled his 
platoon leaders at the temporary company C. P. and 
issued orders for the attack. 

Company I was to cross the river first, followed by 
Company K. The mission of Company K was to 
capture and clear Charteves, to assist in the capture 
of Hill 210, and thereafter to advance through the 
southern part of Foret de Fere in the direction of le 
Charme}. Direction of attack: 30° magnetic. The ac- 
tion of Company K from the northern end of the 
pontoon bridge through Charteves and to the crest of 
Hill 210 was to be independent. 

After clearing the bridge on the northern bank of 
the Marne, the platoon commanders were to form lines 
of squad columns in two waves, the Ist and 4th 
Platoons in the leading wave (the lst Platoon on the 
right) and the 2d and 3d Platoons in the rear wave. 
In this formation the company was to take Charteves 
combing the town from south to north. Then it was 
to execute column right and, without changing for- 
mation, join with the other three companies of the 
battalion in the capture of Hill 210. 

After the hill was taken the battalion was to as- 


semble and reorganize in the southwestern edge of the 


Foret de Fere. From there it was to continue the at- 
tack to le Charmel, with the companies in the form of 
a lozenge or diamond, Company I in the lead, Com- 
pany K on the left, Company M on the right, and 
Company L to follow Company I in reserve. The plan 
of maneuver provided for flanking action by Company 





* Adapted from a “Personal Experience Monograph” prepared 
under the direction of the Military History Committee at the 
Infantry School. Bibliography upon request. 
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M if the resistance was on the right, and a simiiar mix. 
sion for Company K if the resistance was on {ho left 
No boundaries were announced between battalions. 


no intermediate objectives were given. There were no 
special instructions about contact to the flanks. 

That this order provided for carrying out the jp. 
tentions of higher authority is shown by the following 
extracts from orders: 


3d Division Order 
‘‘Our mission is to gain and maintain contact with 


the enemy, inflict losses on his troops and to force hin 
to continue to retire. 
~ dl + * + . 


“The artillery will maintain its present positions 
and be prepared to fire on the southern edges of the 
woods in the line of advance and support the advance 
of the infantry. 

“The 7th Infantry will assemble on Fossoy and the 
38th Infantry on Crezancy preparatory to crossing the 
river at or near Mezy. 

‘After crossing the river these two regiments will 
advance on le Charmel, the boundary between regi. 
ments being the road: Psoutier-Point 210-les Franquets 
Farm-le Charmel (to the left regiment).’’ 

After the war General Dickman expanded on the 
method of advance for that day: 

‘“‘The commanders were instructed therefore to 
operate largely in the woods in order to get rid of 
flanking fire from the edge of woods. Maneuvering in 
woods requires special practice and heretofore we had 
had very little experience in that kind of work.’’ 


38th Infantry Order 


‘*To push forward within the regimental sector from 
Charteves in a northeasterly direction towards le Char- 
mel, keeping in contact with the enemy. 

“*Dispositions: 1st Battalion on the right front line, 
3d Battalion on the left front line, 2d Battalion in 
support.’’ 

At about 2:30 AM, platoon commanders returned to 
their units to await orders for the crossing. It was 
then thought that the bridge would be completed in 
thirty minutes. But it was nearly 4:00 AM before 
word finally came to move out. 

Terrific as the shelling had been all night, its in- 
tensity doubled as Company I assembled for the ad- 
vance. The roaring flames from the half dozen burn- 
ing buildings disclosed to the Germans every move- 
ment in and around Mezy, and they were quick to in- 
erease their shelling of the 3d Battalion as it left the 
edge of the town. Company I, which had served vali- 
antly throughout the day and night of the 2Ist 


neutralizing hostile small arms fire, had now been with- 


drawn, leaving the German machine-gunners on the 
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bank of the river free to operate where and 
leased. And as for artillery, so many 77-mm 
re striking the river that the water had the 
ce of boiling. 

ittalion was formed in column of files and 
for e reason marched with a dirge-like cadence. 


Dur the actual crossing the rate of advance seemed 
pal arly slow, with machine-gun bullets chopping 
the ter underfoot and whining overhead, while 
twenty or thirty feet away artillery shells shot geysers 
high into the air, spewing water over the bridge and 


the troops. Meanwhile, not one friendly shell assisted 
the battalion in its crossing, nor did it receive any 
artillery support in any of its other engagements on 
this day. 


Hill 210 (July 22) 

After crossing the river Company K moved to the 
west to clear the head of the bridge and formed in 
line of squad columns, as planned, for the capture of 
Charteves. It entered the town without difficulty and 
proceeded to its northern limits against only occasional 
hostile shots or bursts of fire. Several snipers and 
a machine-gun crew were captured during the march 
through the streets. 

After passing out of the northern boundary of the 
village the company changed direction to the north- 
east, facing Hill 210, and halted just at dawn for a 
hasty reorganization. At this time patrols sent to find 
the 7th Infantry, which was scheduled to come up on 
our left flank made contact with that organization. 


Observation 

The capture of Charteves teaches a lesson about the 
seizure of towns. 

Nearly an hour after Company K had cleared the 
nortiern limits of the village Company B crossed the 
river at Mezy. As it was organizing as advance guard 
for the 1st Battalion it was taken in flank by heavy, 
surprise, machine-gun fire from Charteves—reported 
in our hands. We learn from this that seizing a town 
means more than merely marching through some of 
its streets. 

At about 4:15 Company K began the advance on 
Hill 210. Machine-gun and rifle firing opened on it 
from the summit of the hill and from the edge of the 
timber along its western slope. The leading sections 
of the two leading platoons were deployed but the ad- 
vance was not halted until the company had reached 
the top of the long, precipitous approach to the woods 
on Hill 210. At some points the grade of this incline 
was as much as 40 degrees. The leading wave rushed 
and captured one machine gun as it approached the 
edge of the woods. 

At about 4:30 AM contact was gained with the re- 
mainder of the battalion in the edge of the Foret de 
Fere and the company was directed to halt. 

Reconnaissance patrols were sent out to locate the 
7th Infantry on the left but they did not return, being 
either captured or killed. The same results attended 
the dispatch of patrols to the Charteves-Jaulgonne 
Road to gain contact with the 1st Battalion. After an 
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hour larger patrols were sent to gain this contact with 
units on the right and left. They promptly became in- 
volved with the German rear guard and were cut off 
from the battalion. 


The Advance to Crossroads 224 

At 7:30 AM, three hours after the capture of Hill 
210, without contact on either flank, the battalion 
moved off in the direction of le Charmel, using the 
lozenge formation described earlier. 

The Foret de Fere is a heavily wooded area extend- 
ing along the plateau (Hill 210) from a point just 
northeast of Charteves to the outskirts of le Charmel. 
The only cleared ground is the cultivated fields around 
les Franquets Farm. It was through these woods and 
along this ridge that the 3d Battalion operated on July 
99 

For thirty minutes the advance continued in ac- 
cordance with the battalion plan. The Germans had 
scattered machine guns through the woods at advanta- 
geous points. When their fire opened on Company I, 
one flank company or the other moved up and silenced 
the gun by enfilade fire. 

Moving forward against the German rear guard, the 
American infantry met the effect of three principal 
forms of resistance: constant fire of light artillery; 
planes flying just over the tree tops, firing machine 
guns and dropping bombs; and snipers concealed in 
in the trees. These last permitted assault echelons to 
pass and then fired into them from the rear, or at 
runners, reserve units and command parties. 

At about 8:00 AM the commander of the Ist 
Platoon (Company K), the base unit of the company, 
observed that Company I was cutting across the front 
of his platoon. He reported this to the captain, who 
after personal reconnaissance ordered a change of 
direction to 20° magnetic azimuth, the bearing on 
which Company I was then marching. 

During the next thirty minutes German resistance 
tightened. Machine-gun nests were more numerous, 
and considerably more fire came from snipers in the 
rear. 

At 8:15 AM a corporal from the Ist Platoon, in 
charge of a connecting group between Companies K 
and I. reported to his platoon leader that nearly an 
hour earlier he had lost contact with Company I. 
Then, in trying to locate Company I he had become 
separated from his own company. The corporal stated 
that he had been lost for three-quarters of an hour. 
This was impossible. He could not have been out of 
contact for more than 15 minutes. The captain there- 
fore decided to send the corporal and his contact party 
out again to the east to look for Company I, with order 
to continue the advance on 30° magnetic azimuth. 

The advance continued for another 20 or 30 minutes 
under a steadily increasing resistance until] the assault 
platoons reached an unimproved road about 50 yards 
from the edge of a clearing just becoming visible 
through the trees. This area is now known to be just 
east of Cross Roads 224, almost due north of les 
Franquets Farm. 
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two platoons reached the road a terrific burst 
+ them from the edge of the woods, pinning 
. to the ground. After a brief reconnaissance 
iny commander ordered one of his support 
the 2d) to a position on the left of the line, 
the 3d Platoon under cover in support. 


Situation on the Flanks 
n er to give a thorough understanding of the 
and to bring out the tactical lessons of this 
the account of Company K’s adventures is 
| temporarily to insert briefly what had oe- 


irred in the remainder of the regiment. 

The 3d Battalion, less Company K, proceeded 
through the Foret de Fere. At about 8:30 AM it 
reached the southern edge of the clearing about 600 


vards southwest of les Franquets Farm, where it met 
jetermined resistance. Frontal attack supported by 
nveloping movements failed to dislodge the enemy. 
The action continued on this line and orders finally 
me from the regimental commander to hold at 
Franquets Farm until the 7th Infantry should come 
up on the left. 

At 10:00 AM the battalion commander had no con- 
tact on either flank and was temporarily out of con- 
act with one of his companies. 

The 1st Battalion completed its crossing of the 
Marne by 4:45 AM and formed in column, with Com- 
pany B as advance guard, for its march on le Char- 
nel along the Charteves-Jaulgonne Road through the 
valleys of the Marne and Belle Aulne Rivers. As it 
moved northward the advance guard and the main 
body were under almost continuous fire from the 
wooded slopes of Hill 210 and from the French sector. 
Nevertheless, by the use of strong flank guards, it was 
able to preserve a fairly regular rate of advance. Dur- 
ing the advance, however, it was unable to gain con- 
tact either with the 3d Battalion on the left or the 
French on the right. At 10:00 AM the point of the 
advance guard was about midway between Jaulgonne 
and le Charmel, in the vicinity of Argentol; and short- 
ly after noon it was able to push its way into le Char- 
mel, 

During the afternoon the regimental commander 
ordered the Ist Battalion, whose position had become 
untenable, to withdraw to Jaulgonne. 

At 9:00 AM the troops were disposed as follows: 

7th U. 8. Infantry: just north of Mont St. Pere. 

Co. K. 38th U. 8. Infantry: at CR 224. 

3d Battalion, 38th U. 8. Infantry, less Company K: 
along the edge of woods, southwest of les Franquets 
Farm 

ist Battalion, 38th U. 8. Infantry (leading element): 
in the vieinity of Argentol. 

L3sth (French) Infantry: southeast of Barzy and 
advancing slowly. 

It is important to note that at this time no one of 
these units was in contact with any other. 


Company K at Crossroads 224 
At 9:00 A. M., Company K found itself in a desper- 
ate situation. Despite the three platoons on the line, 












the Germans had undisputed fire superiority. More- 
cver, Company K had two exposed flanks, and was 
being raked by flanking fire from both sides. In the 
trees between the road and the edge of the clearing, 
the Germans had posted riflemen with perfect conceal 
ment from the road. Men of Company K, in complete 
defilade from the front, were struck in the head or 
the back with bullets from the trees, while the ground 
heside them was plowed up with shots from overhead. 
Naturally this condition was hard on the morale of 
Company K. 

For nearly two hours this exchange of fire con- 
tinued, and it became increasingly apparent that Com- 
pany K was in danger of either annihilation or capture. 

Meanwhile, the captain ordered patrols to the south- 
east in an attempt to gain contact with the remainder 
of the battalion. He also sent patrols to both flanks 
to learn the exact location and strength of the enemy. 
These patrols learned that the Germans oceupied an 
L-shaped trench about 50 yards north of the edge of 
the woods. One section of the trench was parallel 
and the other perpendicular to our line of advance. 
It was estimated that about 200 Germans opposed the 
company. 

At about eleven o’clock one of these flank patrols 
observed a hostile force of about 50 men moving south 
through a drainage ditch on the right. Just a short 
time earlier word had been received from the left 
flank that strong hostile patrols were working their 
way southward through the woods. 

When the captain received this information he is- 
sued orders to withdraw. Substantially his order was: 

‘*The company will withdraw. 

‘We will retire from our present position by 
platoons and assemble in the woods 250 yards 
south of here. 

**Wood (in command of the 4th Platoon), hav- 
ing the most exposed position, will withdraw first. 
The 2d Platoon will leave next. When these units 
have reached a concealed position in the woods in 
rear, the Ist Platodn will follow. 

**Move out as soon as you can.’’ 


Observations 

The company commander realized the full serious- 
ness of the situation, and he was fearful for the fate 
of his company. Just before he started to issue his 
order deep apprehension and complete resignation to 
apparent disaster were plainly visible in the faces of 
his officers. Unquestionably, this moment represents 
an incident in battle when everything depended on 
leadership, upon the composure, and resolution of the 
commander. 

And it is clear that the captain met the acid test of 
leadership and won the spontaneous support of his 
lieutenants, and through them of his whole company, 
by issuing calmly and clearly a simple, workable order. 
No subordinate gave any thought to why the com- 
pany found itself in that predicament. The need of 
the moment was for a leader, big enough to be normal 
under these abnormal circumstances, the ability of the 
captain to see and meet this simple requirement, diffi- 
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eult though it must have been for him under the con- 
ditions, saved the company and stamped him as a 
real leader. 

The company disengaged itself and withdrew into 
the forest in good order and with relatively few cas- 
ualties. The 4th Platoon ceased firing by squads and 
retired by squad rushes. The 2d Platoon followed 
the example of the 4th. The volume of the enemy’s 
fire by this time was so great that the lst Platoon 
commander ordered his unit to the rear by a platoon 
rush. This movement caused a wide dispersion of the 
unit and some lack of control, but these conditions 
were rectified before the platoon reached the company 
rendezvous, 250 yards south of the road. The com- 
mander of the 3d Platoon, in support, misunderstood 
the captain’s order, and continued the movement to 
the Marne. He rejoined the company on the following 
day. With this exception the retirement occurred 
according to plan. From the rendezvous the company 
made its way south in a widely extended formation, 
and, after a march of about a mile, gained contact 
with the battalion. 

Conclusion 

1. Heavily wooded terrain is of great value to any 
retreating force which understands how to use it. 

2. Conversely, pursuit through woods is exceed- 
ingly difficult and requires much careful coordination. 

3. The decisive element, on July 22, was liaison— 
zontact between units. As it is neither reasonable nor 
safe to assume that the decisive elements of an oper- 
ation will be recognized by the war-time commanders 
of smal] units, division and regimental orders should 
have contained special mention of the necessity and 
responsibility for contact. Instead, the emphasis in 
all orders centered on contact with the enemy, which 
proved to be an unnecessary concern and which in any 
event is subordinate to liaison. In fighting in woods 
contact on the flanks should take precedence over all 
else—over direction, over rapidity of advance, over 
the mission itself—because without such contact no 
result commensurate with the effort can be expected. 
This is so vital in woods fighting that it should be 
given prominent mention in the order directing the 
engagement, with instructions as to method and iron- 
clad declarations as to responsibility. 

4. The assignment of sectors should have heen 
made to brigades instead of to regiments. This was 
one occasion when the closest supervision and co- 
ordination of units were necessary and full advantage 
should have been taken of the services and talents of 
the brigade commanders. 

5. Intermediate objectives should have been as- 
signed. A glance at the map should have been suffi- 
cient to indicate that les Franquets Farm, the one 
clearing in the Foret de Fere, would develop as a 
point of stern resistance. Still no mention appears 
in either division or regimental order. The division 
should have directed the 7th Infantry to help the 38th 
Infantry in the capture of les Franquets, and the 
regimental order should have required the Ist Bat- 
talion to assist the 3d Battalion at this point. With 
help from either unit, the 3d Battalion would have 
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seized les Franquets Farm, could have ke 


of the 1st Battalion, and could have protect aaa 

flank of that unit at le Charmel. 
Because of the absence of liaison, interme |jat. . 

jectives and rallying points, the pursuing ces, al 


though greatly superior in number, disinteg 
a large number of relatively small parti 
which the German rear guard was able to . 
successful defense. 

6. The loss of contact between Company K ang the 
remainder of the battalion proves just one thing. lh 
dense woods contact—physieal, visual contact—takes 
precedence over distribution of force, depth of forma. 
tion, and direction of the attack. Company | Was 
responsible for direction. The other companies of thy 
battalion should have linked themselves to Company 
I at close range and should have gone where Company 
I went, regardless of what that course was. And, 
make this course of action a dead certainty, the bat. 
talion order should have stated: 

‘Direction. for Company I. 30° magnetic aj. 
muth; all other companies will conform to direct. 
tion established by Company I.’’ 

It is true that the blame might be fixed on the leader 
of the 1st Platoon who commanded the base unit. Hovw. 
ever, in combat the platoon commander is a busy man 
and, if he is responsible for contact with a unit he 
cannot see, he must delegate that responsibility to 
another. In woods it is a far better plan to close the 
formation in and accept the disadvantages and |osses 
arising from too compact formations. 

In this particular instance loss of direction brought 
Company K to the extreme left of the 7th Infantry 
sector, at which point the company became involved 
in a gruelling combat, attended by heavy losses, for 
no purpose, 

7. The action of Company K at CR 224 was prop- 
erly conducted, except that the withdrawal should 
have occurred an hour or more earlier. 

Viewed at leisure in retrospect, it can be seen that 
an opportunity for brilliant achievement was present 
ed to Company K at Cross Roads 224. Had the com- 
pany commander seized the offengive on contact, send- 
ing one or both of his support platoons to envelop the 
hostile resistance, it is quite possible that he would 
have driven off or captured the defenders. Having 
done this, he could have taken les Franquets Farm in 
flank, an action which unquestionably would have dis- 
lodged the Germans in that position. 

Obviously, however, such an operation would have 
been risky—‘‘free-lance’’ warfare—and the compay 
commander cannot be criticized for deciding against 
it. 

8. The German rear-guard action was well! orgal- 
ized and conducted. 

So far as armament is concerned, this operation 
demonstrates that infantry alone should not be throws 
into battle, even in pursuit, against a hostile force wel! 
supported by artillery and air service. The time has 
come to add this to the older, established tactica! doc 
trines. 
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Chapter II 


By Lieutenant Frank Merriweather, Steenth Infantry 


“In a given situation—it is better to do anything sensible than to search hesitatingly for the ideal’ 


advanee in the open against the enemy at Hueh 
vht have the merit of simplicity, I thought, as 


marehed along under cover of the em- 
hankment, but it certainly lacked adroitness. The art 


of war should be artful. The element of surprise was 
necessary.  Surprise,—concealment,—a sudden rush 
from an unexpected quarter,—that was what was 





wanted 

| halted under cover rather nearer the river this 
time, with my entire force present. The defense of 
the barracks compound had been left to the cooks and 
mechanics, armed with the spare machine guns that 
were the permanent equipment of the place. I had a 
small rear guard following my platoon, whose main 
duty it was to prevent the ‘‘native gallery’’ from fol- 
lowing me as though I were a champion golf player 
and betraying my progress. Of course I had an out- 
post in front, so I needed no advance guard. 

My orders were brief but complete. The first sec- 
tion was to march on the cemetery and deliver the 
“secondary attack’’ while the second section crept 
along under the bank and enveloped the enemy’s 
right flank, cutting off his retreat. The machine guns 
and howitzers on carts were to follow’ the 
second section until it deployed, then, initially from 
the river to open fire through the interval between 
As the rifle sections converged on the village 
they were to conform to our progress and continue 
their support. 

Along the sunken road I sent a half-squad as right 
flank combat group. No flankers were needed on the 
left—the river was sufficient protection. The corps 
men followed the second section. We moved out, I 
following the first section. 

The artillery found the range as we came over the 
top, but, in squad columns, the first section advanced 
steadily, remembering Kipling’s advance: 

“When first under fire and you're wishful to duck, 

Don’t look nor take ‘eed of the*man that is struck. 

Be thankful you're living, and trust to your luck, 

And march to the front like a soldier.” 


sections. 


We deployed at the cemetery, took cover, adjusted 
our sights and waited for the second section. 

They, it appeared, had found the going slow and 
the path narrow in spots, so, even after they came 
abreast of us, they had to wait for the stragglers to 
edtch up. Meanwhile the shelling of the grave-yard 
had become distinctly annoying and the troops there 
were restless. One sees one’s dead when one is halted, 
whereas while advancing the injured quickly fall be- 
hind and aren’t so much in evidence. But we took 
shelter behind the mounds and endured the bombard- 
ment for the time being. 





OLD Fre_p Service ReGvuLATIONS. 


At last a burst from the machine guns on our left 
announced that all was in order there, and the ball 
was formally opened by all hands resuming their 
places on the firing line and blazing away at the village 
of Hueh. I personally checked the riflemen and saw 
that each was traversing from left to right. My glasses 
showed me puffs of dust in front of the walls and 
matting sereens, so I knew that while some shots were 
short all were apparently shooting low. 

I personally directed the commencement of the ad- 
vance by squad rushes, and I waited of course till we 
had some partial superiority of fire. The right squad, 
then the center, then the left rushed. The second see- 
tion was coming over the top in like fashion. I was 
quite pleased, particularly when I noted that they had 
sent four men out on their left to snipe at the artillery 
field piece which lay in the rear of the village. This 
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was not ordered by me, but it showed t} 
spirit of cooperation on the part of th 
sergeant. 

I wished however, the machine guns would 
their movement by bounds. I had never thouc 
about it but assumed the texts were right al 
bounding abilities. They seemed laggardly, o, 
outrun by the riflemen, for they fell steadily 
and farther behind. The voice of one who 
his asbestos-mittened hands the unmounted 
above a pause in the firing, rebutting the adm 
of his corporal and saying, ‘‘I been wrasling { 
back-firing, muzzle-elevatin’, forty-rod piece oj 
ing now since the war started and if you thi 
a condemned antelope come and carry it yours: 

The mortar was outranged from the river bank. x 
its crew toiled forward with it behind the firing line 
The 37 millimeter gun was in action, and many pauses 
in the enemy machine gun fire attested its ability to 
disturb if not destroy the enemy machine gun crey 

All in all, things weren’t so bad after all and | 
viewed the fray with sufficient satisfaction. The 
familiar formula of the military citation commenced 
to repeat itself in my consciousness,—‘‘for distin. 
guished leadership in action, in capturing a superior 
force of insurrectionists at Hueh and enforcing se 
curity in the military district of Khan Dhu.”’ 

* * * * 

But it was not to be. A band of enemy riflemen 
suddenly appeared out of the sunken road behind the 
village, and rushing forward with shouts took our left 
flank patrol by surprise and checked the advance of the 
second section by enfilade fire. 

I dispatched the platoon sergeant and two runners 
to that quarter to take charge and rectify the situation. 
Meanwhile I held up the advance of the first section. 

The sergeant manfully endeavored by shouts and 
blasts of his whistle to swing the left section around 
to face the counter-attack, but the troops were con- 
fused and scattered. Before the movement could have 
been completed so many casualties had oceurred that 
the section was incapable of further aggressive effort. 

The machine guns covered our withdrawal. We re- 
tired to Khan Dhu. Our losses were heavy, 12 rifle- 
men, 4 machine gunners and 3 from the howitzer sec- 
tion, but not so great as before, which was some com- 
fort. But they were considerable, coupled with the 
state of disorganization that had come about through 
the counter-attack. 

The village doctor and his delegation again com- 
forted me with the sleep-inducing and time-destroying 
incense as before. 

And again next morning I awoke with history still 
to be made, the shot-up locomotive on the siding, the 
troops ‘‘all present or accounted for’’ and the follow- 
ing lessons in my memory: 

3. Troops once deployed and advancing under fire 
cannot be maneuvered around as on the drill field. 
Launch your attack in the direction it should g0. 

4. Keep out a reserve for use in emergencies. Sut 
prise is a fine thing when it works for you, but 
remember the enemy himself is also fond of spr'n¢- 
ing things of that sort. 
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Platitudes and Infantry Organization 


By Sawdust 


been a platitude that has been mouthed by 
yone for years that good infantry has to 


Fire power. 
Movement. 

As a theoretical platitude it is accepted. As a 
problem it is not so clear in its application. 


Fire Power 

In the reorganization of the Infantry regiment as in 
T, 0. approved Nov. 19, 1930, and now exemplified in 
the 29th Infantry, anyone can look at that Table of 
Organization and see much more FIRE POWER in 
the regiment than in the older organization. The 
lable per se shows considerably more automatic rifles, 
machine guns, One pounders and mortars. At first 
elance and without further thinking it seems that the 
item of FIRE POWER is pretty well taken care of. 
Ii is true that it shows ‘‘within the regiment’’ a large 
increase. BUT look a little further into where within 
the regiment this added fire power is and where we 
really desire to have it applied. The Tables show it 
largely within the battalion. So far as paper tables 
are concerned that seems good. However, we desire 


to have it applied right with our foremost infantry 
small combat units. Only the automatics within the 
squad are able to keep up at present with the 
rifleman. It should not be necessary to look for any 
thing more convincing to prove this than the exper 
ience in the World War when the most erying need 
of the Infantry was for our foremost infantry com 
bat units to have immediately available, when needed, 
a rapid burst of fire from a light machine gun, which 
could be man-carried with the foremost groups and 
kept up with them. The automatic rifle did not ful- 
fill this necessity even though it could keep up, nor 
were the mule-drawn Browning machine guns able to 
be kept up with our foremost combat groups. No 
peace-time experiment or test can be so conclusive as 
this war experience. We should accept it and work 
from it. Our added fire power in the new tables is 
supposed to be provided by the addition of those 
weapons which could not keep up with our combat 
squads in the war. So while we appear to have added 
fire power, it is not where we want it—from its lack 
of necessary mobility (movement) it is not able to 
keep up with the rifleman. Yes, it is within the regi 
ment but it is in the rear regiment areas. 
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Converted Tank Machine Gun 


























Converted Tank Machine Gun 


The above is based on thoughts of the offensive where 
the second element (movement) comes in. It is ad- 
mitted for the defensive that the added fire power pro- 
vided in the new T. O. is valuable and can be applied 
where wanted to good advantage. But our training 
regulations are specific in stating our main stress on the 
offensive. 

Movement 

This element in the offensive does not take second 
place to fire power. Both fire power and maneuver 
help to make movement in the larger sense possible. 
Both should be employed. Fire power when needed 
should be immediately available. As above stated the 
present Browning machine gun does not answer the 
demand. Maneuver by the small forward combat units 
is powerfully assisted by an immediate development 
of heavy fire at close range from weapons right with 
them. And this maneuver by such small forward units 
is what makes possible movement in the larger sense 
for the larger units. The weapons to do this must be 
within the smallest fire unit. They must be light 
enough to be man-earried with it. Organization should 
start here as a base on which to build. 

The above does not intend to convey the idea that 
there is no use for the present Browning mule-drawn 
.30 eal. machine gun. While the close range fire power 
should be available as previously pictured, it will be 
necessary, at times, for forward combat groups to 
have the supporting fire at longer ranges from heavy 
machine guns, 37 mm, gun and mortars. This could 
come from the regimental echelon. Being heavy and 
mule-drawn weapons they could not be kept up with 
the forward groups and would be an encumbrance on 
a battalion to handle. The battalion must be light 
and mobile and to be so should have only man-earried 
weapons, 

Organization 

All this inevitably leads to considerations of organi- 
zation and points to the following basic principles upon 
which to organize: 


(1) Regimental organization should be built up 
from the smallest combat fire unit. 
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(2) The smaliest combat fire unit sho 4 hay, 
only man-carried weapons for ¢!| rane. 
work. 


(3) The battalion should have only t! 
combat fire units. 

(4) The basic combat fire units shoul 
ported from the regimental echelk 
fire of heavier weapons for the longey ra; 





In thinking of organization one also has to 
such practical matters as the weapons to make thes, 
ideas possible, and whether the weapons are 





























in quantity, or can be quickly made so. 
It is believed that suitable small arms weapons 
available from which to organize such basic 
in our army. The basie fire unit could be built aro 
only two weapons, both man-carried, viz; the rifi 
tLe present standard Tank machine gun. There js , 
question about the availability of the rifle. It is 
so well known that the Tank machine gun is also 
hand in sufficient quantities, or that the present B 


| 


row: 
ing .30 caliber now on hand in large quantity can wit 
slight alteration declared feasible by the Ordna 
Department, be made a light man-carried machine gy 
closely resembling the Tank machine gun. The Ta 
machine gun is air cooled and weighs with tripod 
pounds—a one-man or two-man load. In this connect 
and on the ammunition supply, more information is set 
forth in the September-October number of the [vray 
TRY JOURNAL. The Browning machine gun, .30 cal. | 
slight alteration to make it air-cooled would be a con 
parable weapon. The manufacturing plans, jigs, dies 
gauges for these weapons are already on hand to plac 
them into quantity production quickly. The Brow: 
ing automatic rifle is not considered. It did not stand 
the battlefield test in the war. For one thing, it ca 
not be maintained in full automatie action long enoug! 
without over-heating. For another, in actual batt 
field use it cannot be accurate as a shoulder fired wea 
pon, certainly not as accurate as a _ tripod-mounted 
light machine gun. 

It is not contended that either the Tank machin 
gun or the Browning cal. .30 machine gun modified 
as indicated above provides the ideal weapon. It is 











Converted Tank Machine Gun 








however, that they are the best we have 
vailable in quantity, and which can be quickly 
a production basis. They answer the two 
nts of the foremost combat units: 

Fire Power. 

Movement made possible from the mobility 
inherent in man-earried weapons. 

weapons, therefore, can be used in peace time 
p an organization with its tactics based on 
-OWER and MOVEMENT. When better wea- 
made and produced in quantity, these can 
ituted in the organization without changing 
ving to go through the long process of build- 
new taetics. It is not believed the same can 
for a battalion loaded down with our heavier 
such as the mule-drawn cart machine guns, 
s and 37 mm’s.—not with the Matthews 
The reason is that such fire power while in 


even 


hattalion, still is not where it is needed and ecan- 


put and kept there. It is not and cannot be 


up with the foremost combat units. 
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Going back to the 4 principles for infantry regi 
mental organization stated above, it is conceived that 
the broad organization of the infantry regiment should 
be : 

(1) The fire 
light machine gun man-carried by two men and as 
many riflemen The 
White and other automatic shoulder weapons are not 


basic combat unit consisting of one 


as desired. Pedersen, Garand, 
considered, there being no prospect of quantity pro 
duction in sight 

2 As many of these fire units as desired in see 
tions; as many sections and platoons in the company 
as desired. 

(3) As many such constituted companies in the 


battalion as desired. No mule-drawn weapons in the 


battalion. Only man-carried weapons. 

(4) As many such battalions in the regiment as 
desired, 

(5) The heavier weapons (mule-drawn machine 


guns, mortars, 37 mm’s) in the regimental cannon and 
regimental machine gun companies in the quantities 


desired. 
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Upper left—Setting-up Exercises; Upper Right—Troopers; Center—The Colors; Lower Left—Guardmount; Lower Right 


Ponton Bridge Building. 
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Company Close Order Drill in the R.O.T.C. 


By Captain T. F. McCarthy, Infantry, (DOL) 


officers in R. O. T. C. units to perfect themselves 
in close order drill of their companies is rather 
limited. 

Probably junior National Guard officers are con- 
fronted with similar difficulties. 

The writer, as a Lieutenant, found himself at the 
Infantry School in the pioneer days (1920-1921) with 
many other junior officers whose knowledge and prac- 
tice in company close order drill was rather meager. 
At that time we sought to bridge the gap between 
studying the subject in the I. D. R. and applying it 
on the field by practicing in our quarters with matches 
and match boxes, 

After joining a senior R. O. T. C. unit about a year 
ago, I soon noticed the same difficulty, which seems to 
confront all young officers, particularly platoon lead- 
ers. There was a very apparent lack of knowledge as 
to just what the commands to their platoons should be. 
after the company commander had given his prepara- 
tory command to the company and before his command 
of execution. 

Most platoon leaders know what their commands 
should be if given a few moments to think it over, 
but the hard part of it is that there are no few 
moments available in which to solve the problem and 
come to a decision. 

My aid in overcoming this training difficulty is 
described in the following paragraphs: 


[ri amount of time available for the student 


Material 


Several neat blocks of wood were made, one for each 
platoon. Each block is about seven inches long, one 
and a half inches wide and about one inch thick. 
Near one end of the upper face of the block is painted 
a large circle or other prominent device. 

Fastened to the top face of each block is a metal 
arrow, pivoted near one end on a screw which passes 
through a hole in the arrow and is screwed into the 
block. The screw holds the arrow just tightly enough 
to keep it from swinging idly but loosely enough to 
allow the arrow to be manipulated easily with the fin- 
gers. 

Each block is numbered according to the number 
of the platoon which it represents, as 1, 2. 

The circle painted on the block indicates the right 
of the platoon when in line or the head of the platoon 
when in column when the platoon is in such formations 
as to place the first squad at the right or head as the 
ease may be. It has been pointed out that the circle 
will sometimes be at the left of the platoon or at the 
rear of the column. This is no objection, but a dis- 
tinct advantage, because all who are using the platoon 
blocks will see at a glance where the first squad is and 
will know whether or not the platoon is inverted. 
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The metal arrow indicates the direction th, 
ranks are facing. 
Operation 
Take, for example, three officers. One acts a: 


COoM- 
pany commander, the other two platoon leaders 


each 


platoon leader being assigned to a platoon and a pla- 
toon block. The three officers stand around a table on 
which the blocks are placed faces up. The table repre. 
sents the drill field or the armory floor. The company 
commander states the formation to be taken by the 
company and the platoon leaders place the platoon 
blocks in the indicated formation with the arrow des. 
ignating the direction the men in ranks are facing. 


The company commander commands ‘‘Squads 
Right.’’ Each platoon leader commands ‘‘Squads 
Right.’’ When the company commander gives the 
command of execution ‘‘March,’’ each platoon leader 
swings the arrow on his own block to the right and 
then slides the block along the table slowly, simulating 
the movement of his platoon. 


1 ¢ @ 


The Training Block 

















The drill continues, which may be supervised by an 
instructor who makes such corrections and suggestions 
as deemed advisable. 

A variation or continuance of the instruction with 
added benefits may be accomplished by the instructors 
directing the company commander to move the com- 
pany to a certain place and take a certain definite 
formation. For example: ‘‘Move the company to the 
northeast corner of the drill field and halt in close 
column of platoons facing south.’’ 

The instruction period may also very well be used 
for practice in ‘‘sounding off’’ the commands and the 
instructor may again render such assistance and advice 
as necessary. 

My experience and observation has shown that an 
immediate and marked improvement follows two or 
three sessions with the platoon blocks. 

The student officers who have used the blocks under 
my supervision have stated that they got more benefit 
from thirty minutes training with them than from two 
hours study of the text. The platoon leaders say that 
after having gone through the prescribed movements 
a few times with the blocks the proper preparatory 
commands spring almost automatically into their minds. 
and they have an ease and confidence in giving com- 
mands on the drill field which was never before at- 
tained. 
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National Guard Individualized Instruction 
and Rating 


By Major Frederick L. Pond, 112th Infantry, P. N. G. 


OR the past five years, the Militia Bureau has 

been urging the adoption of the training chart 

by all unit organizations. Since the publication 
¢ the excellent article on the use of a chart by Capt. 
Myron P. Lund of the Minnesota National Guard, in- 
terest in this system of rating has increased. In many 
organizations, its use is urged but not at present spe- 
cifieally ordered. The training policies favoring its 
adoption are growing increasingly strong and probably 
little time will elapse until the use of the training 
chart system will be required. 

However, many organizations, in compliance with 
the training policies of higher headquarters, have 
tried unsuecessfully to install a training chart system. 
The reason for their failure is that the plan, as at 
present organized, cannot be coordinated with the 
regimental training directive. 

The annual training survey and the directive based 
upon it are mandatory. In addition they have un- 
doubted value. There is no probability that their use 
will he abandoned. It is repeatedly emphasized that, 
“striet adherence to training programs and schedules 
is essential in order to secure progressive and uniform 
training.” No regimental or battalion commander 
wants the units under his control to proceed upon in- 
dividual, decentralized programs of training. Yet 
the training chart system, as it is called, has points of 
great value which deserve intensive consideration. 

Careful study of the training chart system reveals 
the fact that the point of major emphasis is not upon 
the rating and charting of the qualifications of the men 
but upon the system of individualized instruction. 
The chart is but a graphic representation of the work 
taken up under this system of training. Much more 
attention has apparently been given to the training 
chart than to the system of training of which the chart 
forms merely an incidental part. 

It is of course possible, on the basis of mere guess- 
work, to fix up a very nice chart to show the inspect- 
ing officers without adopting any change in the train- 
ing system. One may excuse ones self for this evasion 
on the usual grounds of psychological expediency. 
But such a chart, while very pretty, will still not be 
art. The Militia Bureau has stated that such charts, 
perfunetorily arranged, should be done away with and 
a training system adopted which ‘‘assures to each in- 
dividual complete instruction in every subject,’’ not 
complete rating and charting, but complete instruc- 
Hon. It should also permit the learner to advance 
in his training as fast as his ability permits. 

The system which hitherto has been proposed di- 


vide the material of military knowledge into progres- 
Sive lessons. Small classes of from five to eight men 
are to be set up under efficient N. C. O. instructors. 
These small classes, which are irrespective of the con- 
ventional units, are to permit individualized instruc- 
tion. A man is to begin on the first lessons in basic 
subjects and advance through to the more difficult. 
Near the close of each drill period, he is to be ques- 
tioned briefly and required to demonstrate what he has 
been taught. If he can qualify in the subject, it is to 
be so noted on the platoon and company training 
charts. He is then advanced to the next subject at 
the next drill night. If he cannot qualify, he is to be 
kept at the old subject until he is able to do so. Thus 
several drill nights may be spent on but one lesson, 
such as Instruction Dismounted Without Arms. 

The problem of coordinating this system with a re- 
quired regimental training program for a unit is at 
once apparent. In fact, in organizations in which this 
plan has been adopted without modification, the regi- 
mental program has had to be abandoned. However, 
the average unit commander with his training direc- 
tive calling for several thirty minute 
periods, cannot spend the entire time for one evening 
or for several evenings on but one subject and thus 
neglect the rest of his work. On the other hand, he 
has been urged to adopt the training chart system and 
to use it not perfunctorily but intelligently. He has 
been placed in a quandary. It is time for him to make 
an estimate of the situation. 

Three alternatives present themselves: 


subjects in 


a. The training chart system must be aban- 
doned. 
b. The regimental time-allotment, program must 
be abandoned. 
ce. Some training system must be devised to co- 
ordinate the desired individualized instruction 
and rating with the regimental training directive. 
Since the use of the training chart is deeply rooted 
in the training policy of the Militia Bureau and com- 
pliance with the required training directive is man- 
datory according to National Guard Regulations, it 
is clear that the decision must be in favor of the third 
alternative. The training chart system must be co- 
ordinated with the regimental program 
At this point the question may arise as to the value 
of a system of individualized instruction. What has 
it to commend itself other than its psychological ex- 
pediency at this time? 
Instruction reaches its highest efficiency when it 
allows each soldier to progress as rapidly as his own 
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experience and ability make possible. When men 
under stereotyped instruction in the conventional 
squad and platoon units are held back by slow in- 
dividuals, much loss of morale and instructional ef- 
ficiency result. Any plan which will group the less 
capable members of a unit and permit the more capa- 
ble to pass on to work which they need is to be com- 
mended. 

Furthermore modern instruction is dedicated to the 
fact that whatever is taught can be measured. For 
the individual this measurement takes the form of the 
rating which he receives. Most of the men in the 
organizations have recently been in schools where the 
matter of rating was of great importance. The rat- 
ings of individuals are part of the compensation which 
they receive. The satisfactions which good ratings 
engender have values almost equal to those aroused by 
monetary compensation. The ratings of groups en- 
courage cooperative effort. The ratings of individuals, 
if based upon keen, accurate observation of their work, 
arouse individual pride and genuine desire for self- 
improvement, 

It is important then, from the training principles 
actually involved, that a plan be formulated co- 
ordinating the unit individualized training system 
with with subject-time-allotment program of the 
higher headquarters. Such a plan will be presented 
under the following heads: 

1. Organization of the Material of Instruction. 

2. Organization of the Personnel. 

3. Individual Instruction. 

4. The Rating and Charting of Results. 


1. Organization of the Material of Instruction 

Any subject which is to be mastered must first be 
divided into units of instruction and the units further 
divided into the parts which compose them. The 
various training regulations for a rifle company have 
been very satisfactorily arranged into progressive sub- 
jects. These subjects have been divided into the parts 
which compose them, according to the Training Regu- 
lations. 

If a system, coordinated with the regimental pro- 
gram, is to be installed whereby the complete instrue- 
tion of each man in every subject is to be insured, 
a record must be kept of the amount of each subject 
covered in each short period of instruction. With but 
one-half hour on a subject, only a portion of it can 
be covered in one evening. In order that this record 
may be kept, a lesson card for each subject must be 
prepared for each platoon. Here will be shown the 
designation of the platoon, the name and number of 
the subject, the references where regulations on the 
subject may be found, and the number of hours al- 
lotted to the subject in the regimental or battalion di- 
rective. The names of all of the parts of the subject 
which make up the lesson must be listed. These are 
eross sectioned against the names of the members of 
the platoon, arranged by squad organizations. (see 
example of subject card) 

The major emphasis must be placed upon the use 
of these subject cards. Here is the direct contact 
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between the training system and the ins 
There is one of these subject cards for each 
toon for each subject taken up by the grow, a 
dividualized training method. They are fil, the 
keeping of the platoon commanders. At an. tinge 
when a subject comes up for training accord yy 4, 
the unit schedule, the lesson card for the sub ect jg 
drawn from the file. This may occur weekly, monthly 
or quarterly, according to the continuity of the syb. 
ject in the schedule. Work toward the mastery of 
each part of the subject is then commenced, { 
the non-commissioned officers’ school and then on the 
drill floor. As progress occurs, the qualifications of 
the men are checked off on the subject card. A smal! 
check mark is sufficient to indicate a man’s ability 
to execute a movement or explain a part of military 
information satisfactorily. 

The number of parts of each subject which can be 
allotted to the drill period must depend upon the 
total time assigned to the subject in the regimental 
or battalion program. A short review of all work 
taken previously in the subject can well be made 
before each new assignment is considered. Researches 
in methods of learning have demonstrated the fact 
that retention is more sure when repetition occurs 
than when mastery is secured at one time and the 
subject thenceforth largely neglected. Each review 
must aim at a higher standard of performance. 

Periods of instruction may be of various lengths 
A drill of one and one-half hours may be divided 
into three thirty minute periods of instruction or it 
may be made to consist of an hour of individualized 
training with thirty minutes of mass training. The 
mass training should take the form of calisthenics at 
the beginning of the drill period to secure coordina- 
tion and fifteen minutes of work requiring snap and 
precision at the close. In assigning length to periods 
of instruction, the reaction of the soldier to the work 
must be considered. The interest span of the men 
and the intensiveness desired in the instruction are 
factors of importance. The old adage is applicable, 
‘‘Line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little 
and there a little.’’ 

Repeated emphasis must be given the fact that the 
use of the subject cards and the company training 
chart are incidental to the instruction. For some 
time, the instructional staff of the -“mpany may be- 
come to a superfluous degree subject-card-and-train- 
ing chart conscious. This magnification of the de- 
tails will soon subside and they will assume their true 
proportion as their use becomes customary. 
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2. Organization of the Personnel 

A class system must be set up so that individualized 
instruction will be possible. Three of these classes 
or groups are set up in each platoon, each one work- 
ing at a different subject. Two non-commissioned 
officers, who have previously received instruction in 
the subject at the N. C. O. school, are assigned 4s 
instructors to each group. This assignment is per- 
manent as long as the subject remains on the com- 
pany schedule. 
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2. © 
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FIRST PLATOON 


Platoon groups, 1, 2, and 3, each receiving 
instruction in a different subject. The groups 
hange areas at the end of the prescribed time 


advanced to the next group as they demonstrate 
proficiency. 








llotment. Individuals in the groups are &) 
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SECOND PLATOON 


@ Qualified men mor 
ing to next group. 


©) Permanent group 
instructor 








Thus in each platoon there are three groups, each 
receiving instruction in a different subject. (See 
diagram) In each group, the senior N. C. O. has 
the ecard for the subject which is being taken up in 
that group. The platoon commander acts as an alert 
supervisor during the instruction. He must observe 
carefully the work of each non-commissioned officer 
and private in order that he may rate him later on 
the company training chart when the instruction in 
the subject has been completed. 

This organization preserves the unity of platoon 
emtrol. In assigning the men to groups, the unity 
’ squad organization need not be maintained. It 
*» aS individuals, not squads, that the men are 
considered. 

A non-commissioned officer who acts as an instruc- 
tor in one group for several drill nights becomes very 
proficient in that subject. He is able to impart a 
better degree of instruction to the men who come to 
him than he could if he were instructing one group 
in several subjects. By this mastery of one phase 
of the work, the non-com himself gains confidence 
and an eagerness for mastery in other fields. The 
platoon group system also makes possible the use of 
“ee subject cards and regrouping after each drill 
period, 


3. Individualized Instruction 

A system of individualized instruction requires 
the use of non-commissioned officers as instructors 
almost exclusively. This necessitates the maintenance 
of thorough schools by the unit commander for both 
officers and non-commissioned officers. The unit com- 
mander, under the pressure of the routine of admin- 
istration, must realize and perform his most impor- 
tant function, that of being the chief instructor of 
his unit. His officers and non-coms will do no better 
job of instructing than is warranted by the instrue- 
tion which they receive from him. The training of 
his unit is one responsibility which the captain may 
not delegate if his training system is to be successful. 
The N. C. O’s and officers must be trained by him 
personally at the weekly schools. 

These schools should parallel the drill schedule. 
At the same time, they must precede it slightly in 
order that a non-com may have some previous notice 
of the subject which he is to present at the next drill. 
Instructors are not made in the school alone; mem- 
orizing and repeating the regulations is not sufficient. 
Practice must accompany the theory, practice on the 
drill floor under the competent supervision of the 
platoon commanders. 

During the drill periods, one N. C. O. in each 
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group carries on the direct instruction; the other 
assists in the instruction and checks the qualifications 
of the men in those parts of the subject which have 
been assigned for the evening. Each group is in- 
structed as a whole but the emphasis is upon indivi- 
dual performance. If a man is able to show satis- 
factory execution of the movements or explanations 
assigned for the evening, he is checked off on the 
lesson card and passed on to the next group for in- 
struction in another subject. Any man able to show 
satisfactory performance in all of the evening’s work 
before its termination should be placed as an under- 
study to one of the instructors, 

At the end of the period assigned for the instruc- 
tion in a subject, at a signal from the company com- 
mander, there is a general rotation of classes from 
one group to another. This occurs each half hour, 
if the drill is so arranged, or it may oceur at the 
start of the instruction the next week if the whole 
hour periods of instruction are used. The unfinished 
parts of the subject are left until the subject comes 
up again for a period of instruction, whether it be 
the next week or the following month, bearing in mind 
that the periodic recurrence of the subject will be 
the cause for its retention. 


4. The Rating and Charting of Results 

It is again emphasized that the rating and chart- 
ing are incidental to the instruction. A _ training 
chart has no value in itself. However as an accurate 
portrayal of a system of individualized training, it 
has great importance. It presents a graphic record 
of the status of the company training at any time. 
It is thus a dynamic training survey if accurately 
maintained. 

Only one annual chart for a unit is necessary. 
This may be started at any time, preferably at the 
beginning of the armory training year. The names 
of the men on the company training chart are ar- 
ranged according to the platoon organization. The 
names of the subjects are cross sectioned against the 
names of the men in such a way that the degree of 
qualification under each subject may be posted in the 
interstices. As soon as one of the subjects is com- 
pleted by a man, as shown opposite the man’s name 
on the platoon card for the subject, a cumulative 
rating is posted by the platoon commander opposite 
the man’s name on the company chart. The First 
Sergeant takes care of the headquarters of the unit. 

Some subjects will extend but a week; others will 
require from one to two quarters. Little work is 
necessary in marking the company chart since this 
is done only as many times each year as there are 
subjects taken up under individualized training. 
These will be limited to those subjects applicable to 
armory training and to those subjects for which mass 
training is not desirable. From twelve to sixteen sub- 
jects in which thorough individual mastery is desired 
will thus be taken up by this method during the 
armory training year. 

The following three point scale of rating is used 
on the unit training chart: 
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U Unsatisfactory : 

Can execute each movement and descr! points 
of military information but without the snap anq 
precision of the trained soldier. This rating jp. 
dicates that some instruction has been receive 

in the subject but without satisfactory perfory, 

ance having been secured. 

S Satisfactory : 

Is as good as a private or private first clas 
should be; can execute the parts of the subjec 
or describe points of information with the 
cision and snap of the trained soldier. 
the qualifying grade. 

VS Very Satisfactory : 

Is as good as a corporal or sergeant ought ty 
be; can execute and explain with snap and pre. 
cision; has a knowledge of common errors and 
ability to correct them; has ability as a leader 
as well as an instructor. 

The three point scale has several obvious advantages 
over the pass or fail, Q or U, two point scale. |; 
arouses individual initiative in rewarding effort and 
showing possibilities of improvement. If a finer rat- 
ing scale is desired, the five point scale, as used on 
the officers’ efficiency reports, may be adopted. 

The entire program of training is motivated by the 
individual progress shown to each man on the com. 
pany training chart. Occasionally an optional period 
is available for the company commander. An ex. 
amination of the chart will then show, without guess. 
work, what groupings of men must be made within 
the platoon to bring the organization up to a uwi- 
form level in all subjects. 

In conclusion, it must be remembered that any plan 
must leave to the unit commander a certain latitude 
of execution. However the principles of individual. 
ized instruction and progress, of conformity to the 
regimental and battalion training programs, and o! 
individual rating based upon the training system must 
not be violated. Various other systems of grouping 
the personnel for instruction may be devised. I! 
the regimental time-allotment program has been 
abandoned, the entire company may be divided into 
many groups each receiving instruction in a different 
subject. Each soldier works progressively through the 
different groups during the armory training year. 
All of the personnel must be regrouped following 
each drill period. This plan, if it can be administered, 
secures a maximum of individualization in the in 
struction but apparently at the expense of less con- 
trol and more administration. 

No plan ever will be devised which will permit the 
hard pressed unit commander to: 

‘*Wrap the draperies of his couch about him 

And lie down to pleasant dreams.’’ 

Any plan must depend upon the ability of the in- 
structors who are carrying it out and upon the dili- 
gence and energy of its supervisors. A system of 
individualized training can make these forces, which 
already exist, more effective. While the installation 
of such a system may require study and initiative 00 
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of the company commander, the result of 
-ts should prove the statement of the Militia 
— that the adoption of a plan of individualized 
‘‘should transform the drill periods of any 
customed to stereotyped instruction, into a 
course of interesting winter’s work.’’ 


trau 

unit 

snap} 
Summary 

1. Confusion has resulted from the attempts of some 
organizations to adopt the training chart system. 

2 The use of the training chart must be incidental 
to the individualized training system which it repre- 
sents 

3. It is impossible to coordinate a training chart 
system, as heretofore organized, with the required 
regimental training directive. 

4. The use of subject cards on which is kept a rec- 
ord of the amount of work covered in a subject at 


each drill, makes possible the coordination of the in- 
dividualized training system with the regimental 
program. 

5. An individualized system of instruction has 
undoubted values in stimulating individual and com- 
pany growth. It requires ‘‘the complete instruction 
of each man in every subject’’ and a rating of his 
individual work on the company progress chart. 

6. It will be found advisable to assemble the unit 
frequently for short intensive drills and to conduct 
mass training in subjects which require that method. 

7. Regimental and battalion directives must be de- 
vised to allow the unit commander latitude in the 
preparation of his training schedule. Unit com- 
manders in turn must understand the preparation of 
an adequate training survey for their units and its 
use in subject-time-allotment in such a way that ade- 
quate time, continuity, and repetition may be secured. 

















Belgrad—1915 


The Danube Crossing of the 9th Austrian Mountain Brigade 


By Beda von Berchem 


been made across the Drina River, one of the most 

difficult tactical undertakings in the history of 
warfare. Aside from a numerical superiority in men 
and guns, the Servians, fresh from the Balkan Wars, 
were experienced fighters, whereas the Austrians had 
no experience in actual warfare. The 1914 invasion 
was doomed to failure before it started. 

Profiting from the 1914 experience, the Austro-Ger- 
man High Command decided on a frontal attack, across 
the Danube river. This attack, based on the correct 
assumption that the Servians would not believe that it 
was to be the main attack, was to be supported by 
simultaneous attacks delivered at various points, con- 
verging on Belgrad and the country south of it. The 
main object of the frontal attack on Belgrad was the 
possession of the Belgrad-Nish railroad and of the 
Morava Valley, the life artery of the country. 

The undertaking was not an easy one. The Danube 
and the Save rivers were difficult, natural obstacles, 
even with normal water level. At the beginning of 
October, during the fall rains, the rivers usually over- 
flow the low banks and change into wide lakes. Be- 
sides, at that time of the year, the Kosava (a strong 
wind, blowing westward, hence the name: Ko Sava, 
toward the Save) creates man-high waves on the other- 
wise placid waters. The Servian shore, studded with 
machine guns, field guns and howitzers of various cali- 
bers, as well as searchlights, is from 200 to 300 feet 
higher than the opposite Hungarian shore and rises to 
heights of almost 1000 feet above the water level. 

In October, 1915, the heights east and west of Bel- 
grad were occupied by heavy batteries and British na- 
val guns on disappearing mounts. These batteries 
commanded all approaches across the river with direct 
and flanking fire. 

The Austro-German attack was well prepared. The 
plan was worked out by General Conrad von Hoetzen- 
dorf, Austrian Chief of Staff, while Field Marshall 
von Mackensen was placed in command of the troops. 
The initial crossing of the Danube was to be undertaken 
by the 9th Austrian Mountain Brigade. This brigade 
was part of the VIIIth Corps, the troops of which, 
that is, one battalion of each of its regiments, had been 
stationed, prior to 1914, in Bosnia and Hercegovina 
and so were used to warfare in mountainous territory, 
schooled by maneuvers. 

On October 5th, 1915, more than 500 guns of all 
calibers opened fire on Belgrad and the heights beyond 
the city—160 guns of the VIIIth Corps, 200 guns of 
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[: 1914, the Austrian attack against Servia had 


the three divisions of the XXII German Roeserye 
Corps, the guns of the Danube flotilla and the perma. 
nent batteries in and around Semlin. These batteries 
were later augmented by several old 18em howitzers. 
model 80, placed in the gardens of Semlin, two or three 
30em Skodas, east of Old Borea, and one 42cm hoy. 
itzer, which had been emplaced on the Semlin dril 
grounds. 

While the artillery preparation continued during the 
6th of October, the troops, which were to cross fiist, had 
been brought to the vicinity of the point from where 
they were to cross in pontoons. These troops consisted 
of the 4th Bn, 87th Inf. (IV/87) and the 3rd Bn, 74th 
Inf. (111/74). The first were men from Lower Styria, 
the latter Germans and Czechs from Western Bohemia. 
The 87th was to cross from Heron Island, across Kozara 
Island in the Danube, while the 4th Bn of the 84th Inf. 
(IV/84) Viennese and Lower Austrians, were to cross 
together with the 74th. 

The other four battalions of the first unit to cross 
were to follow from Kozara Island and the customs 
house south of Old Boréa. 

During the night of the 6th of October the following 
orders were issued to the battalion and company com- 
manders : 

‘*The troops will embark at 2:10 A. M. October 7th. 
Objective: The Save River Dam below the Fortress 
Belgrad. I11/74 will pass to the right, 1V/84 to the 
left of War Island. As soon as the queu of the pon- 
toon column, carrying III/74, has passed the Nebojse 
Tower the general movement will be to the right flank. 
The right wing will land near the tower. On the left 
of III/74, IV/84 will land, left flank near the sunken 
vessels. On the extreme left, IV/87, coming from Ko- 
zara Island, will make a landing. Liaison will be estab- 
lished at once between the last named battalions. 

‘*The landing is to be effected at 2:50 A. M. The ar- 
tillery will increase fire at 2:30 A. M. and will lay it 
forward at 2:40 A. M. At the same time all search- 
lights will play on the enemy artillery and searchlight 
positions. 

‘*The landing will be supported by infantry and ma- 
chine gun fire of the following units: Parts of the 
Hungarian Landsturm Brigade Haustein from War 
Island and Customs House Burma, III/49 from Ko- 
zara Island, IV/12 from Customs House Old Borca.”’ 

A sandpit, north of Semlin, invisible from the 
Servian side, had been designated as the point of em- 
barkation. 178 pontoons and 30 flatboats, manned by 
the 1st Co., 2d Pioneers and the 3rd Co., 10th Pioneers, 
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| by one company of the 7th Sappers, were 
aa ik e infantry across the Danube. 

t be in order here to point out two errors 
madé the Austrians which will prove conclusively 
mak the best laid plans, even of efficient staffs, 
3 look important details. 

The capacity of the Austrian pontoons and flatboats 
puted for units at war strength according to 
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A view of Semlin, Great War Island in front, taken from the 


old fortress of Belgrad. In 1915 the glacis was filled with 
Servian machine guns and small caliber guns, firing across the 
river and commanding all approaches. On the left is the Save 
River, across War Island, the Danube. 


tables of organization. Most of the battalions of the 
%h Mountain Brigade had, instead of four, six com- 
panies. III/74, for instance was 33 officers and 1180 
men strong, instead of 28 officers, 1000 men. This fact 
necessitated a rearrangement of the troops which left 
two companies of the 84th behind. These 500 men were 
sorely missed during the first morning hours on Servian 
soil. 

The second error was rooted in the disregarding of 
the light produced by the various fires which raged in 
Belgrad. The reflection of these fires on the waters of 
the Danube and Save changed night into day and dis- 
closed the pontoon column to the watchful Servians. 
As the landing was to have been executed in darkness 
and was to have come as a surprise, the attempt was 
frustrated by the fact that the Austrian artillery fired 
incendiary shells into the city proper. Another fact, 
contributing materially to the difficulties of the cross- 
ing was a ruse to draw the fire of the French and 
sritish 12.7 and 15 em naval guns which had been 
placed behind steel shields, in and about the old fort- 
ress. A fake monitor had been anchored in the center 
of the Danube River, between Heron and War Island. 
The French and British batteries actually fired on that 
fake war vessel and thus disclosed their positions to 
the Danube flotilla, cruising still further upstream. 
When the pontoons became visible in the light, ema- 
nating from the conflagrations in Belgrad, these bat- 
teries had not as yet been silenced by the monitors and 
so were able to shower the pontoons with a hail of shell 
and shrapnel. 

It was 2:45 A. M. before the pontoons and flatboats 
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left the Semlin shore. Both rivers were rising, the Save 
River quicker than the Danube, thus creating a heavy 
back current which hindered the progress of the boats. 
About 4 A. M. the pontoons, carrying II1/74, entered 
the part of the river which was illuminated by the 
fires in Belgrad. 

The surprised Servians could not believe that the 
crossing was more than a demonstration. After 1914, 
their opinion of Austrian troops was not a complimen- 
tary one. They had ascertained the presence of Ger- 
man troops across Gypsy Island and had figured that 
the main attack would come from that point. An in- 
quiry from the municipal authorities of Belgrad was 
answered by the Servian High Command to the effect 
that ‘‘it was not necessary to leave the city as the 
Austrians crossing was nothing but a demonstration, 
doomed to failure.’’ 

All circumstances pointed to the truth of this as- 
sumption. While the Servian infantry had abandoned 
the trenches along the railroad dam east of the Nebojse 
tower and the bastions of the lower fortress during the 
artillery preparation of the Austro-Germans, these posi- 
tions were immediately reoccupied as soon as the 
Austrian artillery fire moved forward at 2:40 A. M. 
On both sides of the Nebojse tower were small caliber 
guns and 75’s, placed in concrete casemates and in the 
upper stories of the tower itself, six heavy machine 
guns had been placed. The few hundred Austrians in 
the pontoons and flatboats were caught under a ver- 
itable hail of shot and shell, suffering tremendous losses. 
Many of the vessels sank, dead and wounded dis- 
appeared in the waters. The 4th Bn, 84th was luckier. 





Kula Nebojsa, the “fear nothing” tower. 
century, this tower proved a bulwark against the Austrian 
artillery. The effects of the Austrian shells can be seen. The 
first objective of the Austrians, the Save River Dam, is in the 
left center of the photo. 


Built in the 14th 


The pontoons, carrying that unit, approached through 
the covering shadows of War Island and so escaped 
notice. 

Ten to fifteen yards from the Servian shore the re- 
maining pontoons of the 74th grounded. The wire 
obstacles, placed along the bank of the Danube had been 
inundated by the rising water. To take up a rifle fire 
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with the superior Servians would have been madness. 
Handgrenades and rifle grenades landed in the pon- 
toons and four heavy minenwerfer sent over their pro- 
jectiles. There was only one thing to be done. Into 
the water and ashore. A bugle sounded the call to the 
attack, the men of the 74th jumped overboard and with 
fixed bayonets drove the Servians from the railroad 
dam. Servian counterattacks set in immediately, but 
were frustrated, time and again, in bitter hand to hand 
struggle. 

At this time parts of IV/84 had landed unobserved 
on the left of I11/74 and still further to the left IV/87 
had effected a successful landing. These battalions had 
immediately attacked the railroad dam and had also 
gained their first objective. The 4th Bn of the 84th 
had not crossed in full strength, only parts had come 
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across the Danube, since several of the vessels 
driven back to War Island. Not a shot, how: 
been fired on IV/87 and the pioneers, returnin» agaiy 
had brought over the entire 15th Rifle Battali The 
attack of the 87th, delivered at 4:30 A. M., } 
the Servians 80 prisoners. 

At dawn, the situation was as follows: 

Along the railroad dam, flanked in its entire lengi) 
by the batteries east of Belgrad, were the men of th 
74th Inf. They held the extreme right of the line , 
few paces from Nebojse Tower. Not far behind they 
was the steadily rising Danube. III/49 should hay 
been on the right of III/74, but the exhausted pioneex 
had been unable to bring that battalion over. Only 
half of the 12th Co. of the 74th was to the right of 
Nebojse Tower, in the short space between the wall and 
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the ad dam which, here, circles behind Nebojse. 
\ r, had The { 


M.G’s of III/74 were on the left of the tower. 
‘2 again lacked one and one-half companies which had 

The heen forced to land on War Island. On the left of 
iad cost J yj] 74 was the 14th Co. of the 84th, in front of a 
Soryian, trench, manned by two companies. Only a 
platoon of the 74th had contact with the 84th. Further 


length on the left were IV/87 and the 15th Rifles, while the 
| Of the extreme right was held by two companies of the 60th 
line, Infantry, recently landed. 
id them All in all there were 12 Austrian companies with 12 
Id have machine guns on Servian soil. These troops were ab- 
LONeers solutely isolated. With daylight, reinforcements and 
, Only ammunition could not be brought over, nor could the 
ight of wounded be evacuated. Telephone communication with 
ull and the Hungarian shore was impossible, since the tre- 
— 


mendous pressure of the water broke the field cables. 
Visual signaling was prohibited by the fact that the 
Austrian positions were so low that they could not be 
seen from the opposite shore. The troops had managed 
to build some sort of covers, especially against the 
devastating flanking fire of the batteries east of Bel- 
grad. Everything depended on the bravery and morale 
of the infantrymen who here, out of necessity, were 
without the support of their own artillery. The near- 
ness of the enemy (the Servian positions were just 
across the crown of the railroad dam) prohibited ar- 
tillery fire for fear of hitting their own troops. 

A digression is necessary here. The general events 
during the night of October 6th to the 7th doubtlessly 
influenced the Servian High Command to bend all 
efforts on an ejection of the Austrians who had landed 
in front of Belgrad. The Il German Reserve Corps 
had orders to cross via Gypsy Island. This island was 
held by the Servians and, under similar, difficult cir- 
cumstances which surrounded the landing of the 74th, 
the 207th German Res. Inf. Ret. had crossed the Save 
and had ejected the Servians from their positions on 
Gypsy Island by a spirited bayonet attack. Further 
upstream, near the confluence of the Kolubara and 
Save, the XIXth Austrian Corps had begun a crossing 
and opposite Semendria on the Danube, the 11th Ger- 
man Army had gained Servian soil. During the 7th 
of October the Servian High Command had come to 
realize that the Danube crossing had been more than 
a ‘‘mere demonstration,’’ and so every effort was made 
to throw the weak Austrian forces into the river. 

The morning of the 7th of October was a dreary, 
grey one. As soon as it was light enough, the Servian 
fire set in again. Counterattack after counterattack 
broke on the determined resistance of the Austrians 
along the railroad dam. The Servian main attacks were 
directed against the half company of the 74th, west of 
the Nebojse Tower. This small detachment was in the 
open and had no cover whatever. Although thousands 
of Servians tried to wipe out these 100 men, they 
gained no ground whatever. 

At the same time parts of the 84th and 87th attacked 
the Servian trench in front of the dam. After a short 
hand to hand combat the Servians were evicted, leaving 
50 prisoners in Austrian hands. On the extreme right 
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the 15th Rifles were in a precarious position. Their 
shallow trenches were filling with water and the stead- 
ily rising Danube was only a few paces in their rear. 
The Servians had recognized that reinforcements had 
been landed at this point; they had gained the other 
side of the dam, had occupied several houses and from 
the upper stories showered the Rifles with handgrenades 
and machine gun fire. 

Fog and murky weather prohibited artillery support 
until noon. Ammunition, rations, water had been 
almost used up. Several units repulsed Servian attacks 
with the butts of their rifles. Embittered by the con- 
tinuous Servian attacks, the 15th Rifles began to dig a 
tunnel through the dam. They wanted to come to grips 
with the enemy. 

Near noon it was possible to observe the conditions 
from the Hungarian shore. Most of the artillery ob- 
servers were in positions which were too low to permit 
direct observations, only those on the left Save bank 
could see what was going on near the Nebojse Tower. 
The old 18em howitzers in Semlin assisted the right 
Austrian wing by bombarding the lower and upper 
fortress. Several monitors of the Danube flotilla were 
able to assist the infantry, one of them coming close 
enough to the 87th to establish oral communication. 

While the Austrian losses could not be replaced, the 
Servians had fresh troops at théir disposal. As the day 
waned, hunger, thirst and cold added to the discom- 
fort of the harrassed Austrians. 

The plight of the half company of the 74th had been 
observed from the Hungarian shore and since the 18em 
howitzers could not dislodge the Servians, the 42cm 
howitzer was ordered to send over a few shells. The 
first shot demolished a magazine in the lower fortress. 
The second shot hit across the railroad dam, west of the 
Nebojse Tower. When the smoke lifted, there was a 
tremendous hole. The shell had buried many Servians, 
but also the 20 or 30 survivors of the one-half 12th 
company, 74th Inf. They had died to a man where 
they had landed and fought. 

Now that no Austrians were on the right of the tower, 
the 18cm howitzers tried their skill on the tower from 
which Servian machine guns commanded the Austrian 
right flank. The tower was hit, two direct hits break- 
ing off its upper right corner, but the monster, built 
in the 14th century, still stands, the machine guns con- 
tinue to spew death. 3500 yards across, two 7em guns 
are in permanent emplacements near Semlin. They 
open fire on the tower. The shells begin to arrive and 
after the fourth shot they burst in the interior of the 
tower, silencing the six heavy Servian machine guns. 

During the afternoon the 15th Rifles had completed 
their tunnel. -After a salvo of hand grenades and 
several bursts from machine guns three companies at- 
tacked the Servian positions in and around the houses 
which had also been hit by the fire of the Danube 
flotilla. The attack was successful. The Servians are 
either killed or taken prisoners. 

After this attack the Servian activities cease for a 
while. Whether or not the devastating effect of the 
42em shells had subdued their ardor, or whether they 
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desired to renew their attacks under cover of night, is 
a matter for conjecture. The Austrians, however, 
awaited the coming of darkness with impatience. 
Night was to bring reinforcements, ammunition and 
food and water. 

While Servian infantry attacks were now only 
sporadic and the rifle fire desultory, their artillery had 
by no means ceased its activities. The Austrian in- 
fantry, waiting in designated positions on Hungarian 
soil and on the islands, suffered heavy losses. Es- 
pecially the 26th Rifle battalion, near the Uj Borea cus- 
toms house, where the Division Staff was also located, 
came in for severe punishment. The Division Com- 
mander, General (an Austrian Serb) was 
wounded. 


Snjaric 


When darkness came, the other troops were brought 
over. This. time exclusively Heron, Kozara 
Islands and from Old Boréa. One and one-half com- 
panies of the 74th came from War Island, the rest of 
LV /84, all of IV/12, the remainder of [V /84, most 
of the 3rd Rifle battalion, one company and the machine 
gun platoon of III/49 crossed over. The difficulties of 
the first crossing were repeated, but the landing did 
not have to be forced. Only the last mentioned de- 
tachment was caught in the fire of Servian batteries, so 
that one platoon was driven back to War Island. 

Daybreak of the 8th of October saw 1314 fresh com- 
panies of the 9th Austrian Mountain 
Servian soil. Ammunition and food had also been 
landed, 500 wounded had been evacuated. During the 
night the Germans (150 volunteers from the 208th Res. 
Inf. Regt.) had crossed the Save River below the Gypsy 
Island (upstream) and had chased the Servians from 
the raft bridge, taking this bridge undamaged. This 
surprise action made it easier for the rest of the Ger- 
mans to eross and resulted in the capture of Banovo 
Brdo, (Banovo forest) west of Belgrad, later during 
the day. 

During the morning hours of the 8th, the situation 
of the 15th Rifles had become eritical. The Servians, 
knowing that the rising Danube threatened to drown 
out the Rifles, had commenced a series of counter at- 
tacks during the night, retaking the positions across the 
dam. Recognizing that reinforcements (11/60) had 
arrived during the night on the extreme left flank of 
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the Austrians, their attacks during the mornin 


8th were primarily against the positions of nm 
Rifles. These men held out, repulsing attack after 9} 
tack, although their first aid station had alread been 
inundated. 

On the right, and in the center, of the Austri, posi- 
tions, only sporadic attacks had taken place during th 
night and forenoon. These attacks had been easily ro 
pulsed. About noon messages were flagged the 
flotilla and relayed by the vessels to the artillery acrog 


the river. The artillery fire now became more aeeyras, 
The old fortress began to resemble a smoking heap , 
The Servian, French and British batteries | 
been silenced. 


debris. iad 
Against the left center and the extrey, 
left of the Austrians the Servians maintained a steady 
fire. Opposite IV/87, across the dam, stood a larm 
yellow house, from where the Servians directed ma 
chine gun fire against the Austrian positions and froy 
where counterattacks started. 

The 87th evacuated the crest of the dam for a length 
of about 500 yards, and the 12em guns of the monitor 
‘*K6rés’’ were trained on the yellow house. These guns 
had a very flat trajectory and the infantrymen had to 
leave their positions on the dam so as not to be hit. It 
was nearly 3:00 P. M. before the monitor, under fire 
of the Servian batteries east of Belgrad, and showered 
by machine gun fire from the houses beyond the dam, 
had maneuvered into position. Then the guns opened 
up. Lt. Colonel Peter, commanding IV/87, crouched 
on the dam and corrected the fire by flag signals. 
the yellow house, and the others surrounding it, became 
a heap of smoking debris. During the firing the 
Austrian infantry had climbed upon the crest of th 
dam and now, seeing the Servians in confusion and 
parts of the enemy infantry in flight, the men cannot 
be held in check any longer. 

Without command, the men of the 87th fix bayonets 
and charge across the railroad dam. IV/84 and the 
left company of III/74 follow suit. The left company 
of the 87th turns the left flank of the Servians opposite 
the 15th Rifles, the 60th Infantry assists, but these 
troops, due to the flanking artillery fire from the east 
eannot go forward to the attack. 

The 84th, 87th and 74th enter the city and throw the 
Servians out of the houses and streets. The right flank 
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of t ustrians has been secured by the company of 
sha and the machine guns, while the 12th Infantry 
oil ... 3rd Rifles take up support positions. When 
the Aostrians had reached the Car Dusan Ulice (Czar 
Dusl street), the first objective of the Divisional see- 
tor hac also been reached. Here the arrival of the rest 
of the Division’s troops was to be awaited. At 4:00 
P. M. the troops began to erect barricades and made 
arrangements to hold the objective. 

{bout the same time other units had taken the 
Servians in the flank, and it soon became evident that 
Belgrad was as good as taken, 

On the morning of the 8th, the 208th German Res. 
Reet. had earried the Banovo Brdo, a wooded hill on 
the Servian left flank, and had held it against all 
counterattacks. The German attack had been under- 
taken across the swampy Makis plain, above the Gypsy 
Island, and had earried the regiment across the Save 
River to the Banovo Brdo height. The possession of 
this hill threatened the entire Servian position and led 
to the evacuation of the city where only rear guards 
remained to fight detaining actions. 

During the evening of the 8th, four regiments of the 
XXII German Reserve Corps had crossed, and until 
the morning of the 9th, the rest of the Austrian Divis- 
ion, with their artillery, had been brought over to Bel- 
erad. The Austrian attack began simultaneously with 
the German attack. The 49th Austrian Infantry took 
possession of the fortress, one company of the 203rd 
German Res. Infantry and two companies of the Aus- 
trian 87th met in front of the Servian King’s castle, the 
Konak. Belgrad had fallen. 

The lessons to be learned from the crossing of the 
Austrian 9th Mountain Brigade are manifold. The 
undertaking, as such, was difficult, more so, because the 
element of surprise was entirely eliminated. It was 
carried out suecessfully, because the bravery of the in- 
fantry arm surmounted unbelievable obstacles and dif- 
ficulties. It is diffieult to understand how, for in- 
stance, the third battalion of the 74th Infantry could 
carry on in the face of the tremendous losses sustained. 
Only 21 officers and 600 men remained on the 9th of 
October. The losses of the other infantry units were 
proportionately the same. 

In this ease, as in others during the World War, the 
decision rested on the degree of morale of the infantry. 

Belgrad, 1915, is a typical example where the 
morale of the infantry carried the day. These troops 
were without support of their artillery, which had to 


fire on objectives behind the actual positions of the 
enemy. The artillery fire did not interrupt the flow 
of reinforcements nor did it dislodge the Servians from 
their advanced lines. Only in one instance did artillery 
fire open the way for an attack. And, in this case, it 
was the fire of a river vessel, coming so close to the 
shore that the complement suffered casualties. 

As in most cases, where Austrians and Germans 
fought side by side, the Germans took credit for the 
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conquest of Belgrad. Their contention is based on the 
taking of Banovo Brdo. While it is true that the tak- 
ing of that forest hill threatened the Servian left flank, 
it must not be forgotten that Austrian units had held, 
for 48 hours, the very threshold of the city through 
which the road was opened into the city itself and into 
the interior of the country. 

The Danube crossing of the 9th M.Bgede was one of 
the most outstanding achievements of the infantry arm, 
proving, conclusively, that this branch of the service 
must be called upon to achieve where the other branches 
would fail. 

With due respect to the other branches of military 
service, and I am not concerned with nationality, only 
infantry troops could have undertaken and brought to 
a successful end such a tremendous task as had con- 
fronted those Austrian battalions. 

The only critique to be made in this operation must 
be directed against faulty staff work, as mentioned 
above. That the infantry carried out its mission is 
only additional proof of the fact that in the much ma- 
ligned Austrian Army brave men died needlessly be- 
cause of inferior staff work. 


























Miracle Cure for Rheumatism 


Experienced by Ab. Chewning, Who Had to be Carried About in a Chair- 
Sprig Dempsey Saw This Phenomenon With His Own Eyes 


raised on Talley’s farm, over which Jackson’s 

Corps swept the right flank of Hooker’s Army 
like leaves before a storm, had been viewing the ruins 
of Catherine Furnace, brought to light by the road 
builders operating under the Fredericksburg and Spot- 
sylvania County Battle Fields Memorial Commission, 
and was talking with one of the Memorial officials 
about its proposed restoration as a battle relic. 

‘*I was ’round the Furnace plenty as a boy,’’ he 
said. ‘*You will find more than the old furnace when 
you clean up the place. A curious thing happened 
here, back in the War. It happened to Abner Chewn- 
ing, who was boss blacksmith here at the time. They 
tell me Ab was the best blacksmith in the entire world 
in his day. They’d call him something grand now 
when even a garbage collector is rated a sanitary engi- 
neer and any joker may get to be a political colonel. 

‘‘Ab was not allowed to enlist in the Confederate 
Army, first because he was needed at the Furnace to 
help turn out iron; second, because he had such a bad 
rheumatism they had to carry him in some of his 
spells in a chair and hoist him to places in a sling so 
he could check up on jobs. 

**One of Ab’s chief helpers was Sprig Dempsey, who 
was a good-hearted big fellow and a great friend of 
Ab’s. Well, Sprig told me himself Ab got cured of 
his rheumatism in a way that seemed to everybody at 
the time nothing short of a miracle. They were fit- 
ting a ventilator, or something, on the roof of a low 
building connected with the foundry. Jackson’s men 
went marching by, but everybody was used to seeing 
troops moving so they kept right on with their work. 
But hardly had Jackson’s soldiers gone and the wagons 
were passing at Welford’s when here came a Georgia 
regiment, left by Jackson to guard the road up towards 
Hazel Grove, moving back to the foundry and moving 
fast. The woods were full of Yankees, they said, and 
they couldn’t stand them off much longer. Well, that 
didn’t phase anybody, because they were used to 
scares; and, anyhow, Ab and Sprig and the rest of the 
iron men had no doubt for a minute those Georgia 
boys could whip a woods full of Yankees any time. 
So they just went on with their tinkering while the 
Georgians got into the foundry and spread out on both 
sides of it and fixed everything for a fight. A chance 
of them were on that bluff above the foundry, others 
were in these low-ground woods skirmishing like In- 
dians. 

‘‘All of a sudden up on the bluff there broke out 
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such a racket of shooting and yelling that Sprig ang 
Ab got uneasy and then—Whooee! Georgians bega 
to pour over the bluff like a waterfall and the sky be 
hind them clouded up and rained Yankees down jnt 
the Furnace hollow. Sprig and the rest of the iroy 
men took out for Secott’s run yonder, t’other side of 
which Posey’s brigade was. fortifying. The Georgians 
outside the foundry drifted back towards the railroad. 
jumping from tree to tree and shooting at the Yankees 
surrounding the soldiers in the foundry. 

‘Sprig said he reached the bank of Scott’s run in 
what seemed three bounds and was just about to 
plunge across when he remembered poor Ab Chewn. 
ing back here on the roof. He stopped short and was 
studying what he could do to help Ab get away when 
a man shot by him like a bat out of a barn and made 
a leap that carried him clear across Scott’s run, which 
was more than Sprig could do or had thought of do- 
ing. 

**It was Ab. 

**Ab had been completely cured of his rheumatism; 
and if you don’t believe it you can go down to Seott’s 
run and look at the place, which is there just like in 
1863. 

‘‘Well, sir, Sprig Dempsey was so astonished lh 
couldn’t believe what he was looking at with his own 
eyes. He just couldn’t move, and as he stood gazing 
where Ab had vanished through the forest a parce] of 
Yankees that thought they were chasing Ab came run- 
ning and captured Sprig. 

‘*To his dying day Sprig Dempsey said he had never 
seen anything like it in his life how those Yankees had 
eured Ab Chewning of that rheumatism, which even 
bee-stinging had failed to cure.’’ 





(Official records show that the Confederate regiment 
in the Furnace fight was the 23rd Georgia, Col. Emory 
F. Best commanding. It was Berdan’s Brigade that 
was after them. Colonel Best, his color guard, and a 
handful of men escaped death or capture in the regi- 
ment’s last stand at the Virginia Central Railway. Lt 
Col. J. Thompson Brown turned a battery out of Jack- 


son’s column and halted two companies of the 14th Ten- 
nesee Infantry under Capt. W. S. Moore, to assist the 
Georgians until Jackson’s train got a good hour’s dis- 
tance down the trail when they withdrew and follow- 
ed the column. Part of the 23d Georgia went with 


them but others were not in a position to extricat 


themselves and fought on at the railway until they 


were surrounded. ) 
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Frederick William von Steuben 


By Colonel Samuel C. Vestal, Coast Artillery Corps 


ring our Revolutionary War, none performed 

re valuable services than Baron Frederick Wil- 

vn von Steuben; and he left indelible marks upon 

oyr institutions. He laid the foundations of our mili- 

tary establishment; he drew up plans for our Military 

Academy, and he introduced amongst us the spirit of 

our military diseipline which has been passed on from 

generation to generation and has remained practically 
unchanged to the present day. 

Before the arrival of Baron von Steuben, the Army 
under Washington, in the disastrous year, 1776, had 
been driven from New York through New Jersey and 
across the Delaware. At the end of the year, it had 
rallied and had gained signal victories at Trenton and 
Princeton. In a second year of disaster, Philadelphia 
fell into the hands of the enemy and our main army 
met defeats at Brandywine and Germantown. 

The cause of the reverses had been the lack of disci- 
pline and training. The American officers were not 
capable of imparting discipline and drill to their men. 
Washington was thoroughly alive as to the real cause 
of our humiliating defeats and he was on the lookout 
for competent military instructors, but he had been 
unable to find any either amongst his own officers or 
amongst the foreigners who had come to our shores. 

The French Government was secretly aiding the 
Americans with money and military supplies, but the 
ministry had become convinced that without a reform 
in the organization of our army, the money and stores 
of France would be given in vain. The French Minis- 
ter of War, Count St. Germain, cast about for a com- 
petent military instructor who would be capable of im- 
parting diseipline to the American army and who would 
be personally acceptable to the American Congress and 
to the American Commander-in-Chief. 
upon Baron von Steuben, whom he had known by repu- 
tation for a great many years and whom he had re- 
cently met at a country estate in Alsace in the winter 
of 1776-7. 

The military record and antecedents of the founder 
of discipline in our army is of deep interest to all true 
Americans. Von Steuben, then in his forty-seventh 
year, had served many years in the Prussian army. He 
belonged to an old, aristocratic, military family. At 
the von Steuben home the principal topie of conversa- 
tion was the martial deeds of their ancestors and their 
immediate relatives. As a mere child he had accom- 
panied his father upon a campaign in the Crimea. At 
the age of fourteen he had served as a volunteer with 
the Prussians at the siege of Prague and had been 
wounded. 

Three years later, in 1747, he entered the service of 
Frederick the Great, as a cadet. He had reached the 
grade of first lieutenant when the Seven Years’ War 
broke out. In 1757 he was wounded at the Battle of 
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Prague and took part in the Battle of Rossbach, Fred- 
erick’s most striking victory. He served a year as ad- 
jutant general in the ‘‘free corps’’ of General von 
Mayr. This corps was employed in making incursions 
into the enemy’s country; and it attracted the bravest 
and most ardent spirits of the army. We had a some- 
what similar corps in our Revolutionary Army, Lee’s 
Legion, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Henry Lee, 
better known as Light Horse Harry Lee, the father of 
General Robert E. Lee of the Confederate Army. In 
von Mayr’s corps, von Steuben learned self-reliance 
and promptness of decision in the face of danger and 
difficulty. He learned how to use and manage light 
infantry and he learned the art of skirmishing. 

Von Mayr died early in 1759; his corps was broken 
up and von Steuben joined the command of General 
von Hulsen, one of Frederick’s best lieutenants. 
Fighting against the French, the Russians, and the 
Austrians, and twice wounded, he took part in many 
battles in the Seven Years’ War. In 1761 he was eap- 
tured by the Russians and taken to St. Petersburg; but 
was soon released. He became a member of the per- 
sonal staff of Frederick the Great in 1762 and was ad- 
mitted into a small and select body of officers whom 
Frederick personally instructed in the art of war. 

In 1763, at the close of the Seven Years’ War, he 
left the Prussian service. The King conferred upon 
him a lay benefice, which gave him an income for life. 
There were few living men that had seen more hard 
fighting than Baron von Steuben. He subsequently 
was grand-marshal for ten years to the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern-Hechingen ; and, at the beginning of our Revo- 
lution, held a military appointment at the court of the 
Margrave of Baden. 

He wrote and spoke German and French correctly 
and he was intimately acquainted with ancient and 
modern history. Whilst other young officers led care- 
less and idle lives, he exerted himself not only to learn 
his profession but to enlarge his knowledge of litera- 
ture and the practical sciences. He was a studious, 
hard-working officer, who was considered an authority 
on military affairs. While on the Staff of Frederick 
II he had very carefully studied the operation of the 
supply departments. He had become a master of the 
art of supplying armies in the field and of keeping 
them in an efficient state of health. He had learned 
how to handle large bodies of troops. He had become 
a worthy and distinguished soldier. His experience of 
war was large and his thought and study of war bore 
a large and happy proportion to his experience. 

In April, 1777, von Steuben went to Paris on his 
way to visit friends in England. In Paris he met 
Count St. Germain who proposed that he should vol- 
unteer to go to America to teach Americans how to 
fight against the regular troops of Europe. 

St. Germain began negotiations with him almost a 
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year before France made a formal alliance with the 
United States. His desire to secure von Steuben’s 
services and his persistence when von Steuben at first 
declined the mission and returned homeward, showed 
a high appreciation of the fitness of the man. The 
mission was a most delicate affair. France was not in 
alliance with America, and the hand of the French gov- 
ernment must be concealed. St. Germain talked with 
von Steuben, not in his capacity of War Minister but 
as a private citizen. When von Steuben was at last 
persuaded to come to America to aid the patriot cause, 
he came as an enthusiastic volunteer like Lafayette. 
St. Germain had chosen well. Von Steuben sailed from 
Marseilles on September 26, 1777, on the ‘‘Flamand,”’ 
a twenty-four gun ship which carried munitions for 
the Americans. The ‘‘Flamand’’ bore the most pre- 
cious cargo that France ever sent to the aid of the 
Americans. It bore the leaven that was to transform 
the American forces from a heterogeneous mass of men 
into a disciplined and efficient army. Von Steuben 
was not in the pay of the French Government, and he 
never received any reward from it. Having persuaded 
him to go to America, St. Germain washed his hands 
of the whole affair and never held any further com- 
munication with him. 

Von Steuben arrived at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, on December 1, 1777. From Portsmouth he ad- 
dressed a letter to Congress. He stated that the only 
motive which brought him to this hemisphere was a 
desire to serve a people who were making a noble fight 
for their rights and freedom. He did not crave titles 
or money. 

At Boston, the wealthy John Hancock furnished 
sleighs and saddlehorses for the party to proceed to 
York the capital of the United States, more than four 
hundred miles away. Enroute, von Steuben’s heart 
was gladdened at almost every inn by the familiar fea- 
tures of Frederick II on the signboards. To us today, 
the name of Frederick is merely an historical memory, 
but the men of the American Revolution remembered 
him as a valiant ally during the Seven Years’ War. 
Congress received von Steuben with distinguished hon- 
ors. After his interview, he went to Valley Forge, 
where he joined the American Army on February 23, 
1778. He was welcomed most heartily by Washing- 
ton, who rode out several miles with his staff to meet 
him. 

The condition of the American Army when von Steu- 
ben joined it was deplorable. The number of men in 
companies and regiments was fixed by Congress; but 
the ceaseless ebb and flow of men engaged for three, 
six, and nine months, who went and came daily, made 
it impossible to have complete organizations; and the 
words Company, Regiment and Brigade were wellnigh 
meaningless. Sometimes a regiment was stronger than 
a brigade. Von Steuben saw a regiment of thirty men 
and a company which consisted of a corporal. He saw 
companies that were larger than regiments and regi- 
ments that were larger than brigades. Records were 
poorly kept; reports were unreliable; and funds were 
carelessly disbursed. The so-called regiments had 
three, five, seven, or nine platoons; and the Canadian 
regiment had twenty-one. The formation of regiments 
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was as varied as their mode of drill, which 


; nsiste 
only of manual exercises. Inspectors who had 


receded 
von Steuben had never got beyond that state iy = 
tary instruction before dissatisfaction caused them «, 
be dismissed. Some colonels used the English, som, 
the French, and others the Prussian Regulations 
There were no regular formations. Military discip|jy, 
was unknown. 
It was almost impossible to get a correct retury »: 
any company, regiment, or corps. A man once on tly 
roll of a company was there everlastingly as forming 


part of the strength of the company, except in case o 
death or destruction under the very eyes of the captain 
Any general would have thought himself fortunate ; 
find ready for action a third of the men whom he foyy) 
on the rolls. The soldiers were scattered about ‘. 
every direction. Most of the captains had no company 
rolls and did not know how many men they were sy». 
posed to have. When von Steuben asked colonels the 
strength of their regiments, the usual reply was 
**Something between two and three hundred.”’ Ty 
colonels and often the captains granted leaves of ab 
sence and discharges as they thought proper. Thy 
officers were not accustomed to stay with the troops 
when the army was in camp; they lived in house: 
often several miles away. Officers employed one, two, 
and even three soldiers as servants. Several thousand 
were employed in this way. According to von Steuben, 
there were more quartermasters and commissaries than 
in all the armies of Europe. The most modest had one 
servant, but others had two or three. In winter quar. 
ters, nearly all officers went home, and there were often 
only four officers to a regiment. Von Steuben found 
a regiment commanded by a lieutenant. Officers 
thought that their duty consisted in mounting guard 
and putting themselves at the head of their commands 
when going into action. 

If captains and colonels could gice no account of 
their men, they could give still less account of the 
arms, accoutrements, clothing, ammunition, and camp 
equipage. No one kept an account. Not only the 
clothing but the arms were carried off by those who had 
completed their term of service. Before every can- 
paign, from 5,000 to 8,000 muskets had to be furnished 
to replace those that had disappeared. The loss of bay- 
onets was still greater. The American soldier hai 
never used this arm and had no confidence in it. He 
employed it as a spit to roast his beefsteak, if he had 
not left it at home. 

The arms at Valley Forge were in a sad condition, 
covered with rust, half of them without bayonets, and 
there were many from which a single shot could not 
be fired. The pouches were as bad as the arms. A 
great many men had tin boxes instead of pouches; ot!- 
ers had cowhorns. Muskets, carbines, fowling pieces 
and rifles were to be seen in every company. The met 
were literally naked, some of them in the fullest extent 
of the word. The officers’ coats were of every coli? 
and make. Von Steuben saw officers at Valley Forze 
mounting guard in dressing gowns made of old blankets 
or woolen bed covers. 

There was no internal administration of regimens 
and companies. The quartermaster received arms, all- 
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clothing, provisions, and camp equipage for 
Captains did not know the number of their 

or the rations which they should receive. 
onel encamped his regiment according to his 
Guards and pickets were in excess, and officers 
know their duty and in many instances the ob- 
their guard. The strength of the army was 
d by an infinity of guards for commissaries and 
masters, who controlled their own guards, 
| leaves and used the men for personal service. 
-uards were never relieved but remained from 


Von Steuben. 


one year to another. By custom, each quartermaster 
had a commission on all money expended. Expense 
was not spared, and useless articles were ordered in 
order to inerease the commission. 


Washington requested von Steuben to make plans to 
correct the manifold abuses in the Army and to estab- 
lish a striet inspection so that uniformity might be in- 
troduced into the service. It was exceedingly difficult 
to form a plan which would not excite so much opposi- 
tion amongst the officers and men as to frustrate it be- 
fore its merits were made manifest to all. In prepar- 
ing his plans, von Steuben had the aid and cooperation 
of three officers of the greatest merit and ability, Gen- 
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eral Nathaniel Greene, Colonel Henry Laurens and 
Lieutenant Colonel Alexander Hamilton. Von Steuben 
submitted his plans to these three officers and, after 
they had gone over them and had come to an agree- 
ment, he submitted them to Washington. He proposed 
that there should be appointed an inspector general at 
once, who should establish uniform formations, uniform 
maneuvers and exercises, a regular system of account- 
ing for all money and property, and uniform records 
for all units. The inspector general should define and 
point out the duty of every officer. 

Washington approved the plans and requested von 
Steuben to assume the duties of Inspector General and 
carry the reforms into effect. After two months of 
voluntary service without rank or pay, Congress made 
von Steuben Inspector General with the rank and pay 
of Major General. He began operations by drafting 
120 men from the line, forming into a guard for the 
general-in-chief. He made this guard his military 
school. He drilled it twice a day and, to remove the 
English and American prejudice that to drill recruits 
was a sergeant’s duty beneath the station of an officer, 
he took a musket and showed the men the manual 
exercises. 

The Baron did not spare himself. He rose early, and 
while his servant dressed his hair, he smoked his pipe 
and drank a cup of coffee. He was on horseback at 
daylight and galloped to the parade. 

His example was contagious, and Valley Forge be- 
came a great training camp, where the American offi- 
cers, for the first time in history, became the instruc- 
tors of their men. He appointed inspectors for each 
division, and all of his inspectors were present at each 
drill. In two weeks, his company knew how to bear 
arms, had a military air, knew how to march, to form 
eolumn, deploy and execute small maneuvers and 
exercises. 

Von Steuben had a free hand in regard to the men 
in his company. They were well dressed, their arms 
were clean and in good order, and their general ap- 
pearance was quite respectable. He paraded them in 
the presence of all the officers of the Army and gave 
them an opportunity to exhibit what they knew. They 
formed in column, deployed, attacked with the bayonet, 
changed front, ete. The company formed a new and 
agreeable sight for the young officers and soldiers 
Having demonstrated his method of drill, von Steuben 
dispersed his apostles, the inspectors, and his new doe- 
trines were largely embraced. He lost no time in ex- 
tending his operations upon a large scale. He applied 
his system to battalions, to brigades, and in a short 
time, he maneuvered an entire division in the presence 
of the commander-in-chief. 

He introduced a definite plan for the organization 
of the Army, which Congress adopted; he devised a 
system of accountability for public property; he taught 
the troops to take care of their arms and equipment; 
he taught the officers and men how to drill and maneu- 
ver; and above all he instilled the spirit of military 
discipline into the army. 

All, however, was not plain sailing. Many of the 
officers looked askance upon his work. The brigadiers 
threatened to quit the service. But in time von Steu- 
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ben triumphed. The dissatisfied brigadiers became his 
best friends; and no man was more popular in the 
army than von Steuben. The officers grasped the im- 
portance of his work and realized that their earlier 
defeats had been due to their inability to mateh them- 
selves with the well trained British. A remarkable 
change came over the army. A generous but spirited 
rivalry set in between organizations to make the best 
appearance and exhibit the greatest efficiency. By 
April the general officers were writing to their friends 
in the other armies recounting the wonderful transfor- 
mation wrought by von Steuben. 

It was truly a great accomplishment. Von Steuben 
had arrived at Headquarters at the end of February, 
knowing almost no English. Acting at first largely 
through interpreters, and then speaking a jargon of 
English, German, and French, which greatly amused 
the officers and men, he had introduced a very strict 
form of discipline amongst men who had extreme ideas 
of freedom and personal liberty. While the soldiers 
almost expired over the funny incidents, they all did 
their best to obey orders. 

All opposition died away before the perfect demon- 
stration of his suecess. Officers ceased to shrink from 
labor with the example of industry like that of von 
Steuben before them or to consider any part of their 
duty as beneath them. ‘‘Do you see there, sir, your 
colonel instructing that reeruit?’’ said he one day to 
one of his assistants; ‘‘I thank God for that.’’ 

It was a valiant and well drilled and highly disei- 
plined army that issued from Valley Forge when good 
weather made campaigning practicable. In June, when 
the Americans broke up their camp and pursued the 
British, who had evacuated Philadelphia and were re- 
treating across New Jersey, they for the first time had 
areal army. It had increased to fifteen thousand men, 
all drilled by von Steuben and all anxious to show their 
efficiency. Washington attacked the British on June 
28th at Monmouth; but in the midst of the battle, Gen- 
eral Charles Lee gave orders which confused the Ameri- 
eans and caused them to retreat. The story is well 
known. Washington rebuked Lee and sent him to the 
rear, and ordered von Steuben to rally the fleeing 
troops. This maneuver was well done; the British 
were driven back, and the Americans remained in pos- 
session of the field. Alexander Hamilton, an eye wit- 
ness to these events, declared that for the first time he 
appreciated the overwhelming importance of military 
training and discipline. 

As a result of von Steuben’s drilling, reviews, re- 
ports, and inspections, the American Army was, man 
for man, a match for the best British troops. At Stony 
Point, an American column stormed the works, with 
unloaded muskets, and took them at the point of the 
bayonet. At Guilford Court House, a single regiment 
of Continentals smashed two enemy regiments, each 
larger than itself. At Eutaw Springs the Continentals 
swept the field with the bayonet; and at Yorktown, 
Alexander Hamilton’s column of assault took the enemy 
redoubt with unloaded muskets and fixed bayonets. 
the following winter von Steuben wrote his ‘‘ Regula- 
tions for the Order and Discipline of the Troops of 
the United States,’’ based upon his experience but 
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adapted to the peculiar needs of America. H 
was not closed against new knowledge and info) 
The Americans had developed a light open . 
fighting, suited for contests with the Indians 
forest. Light infantry, thus trained, had, unde: 
dict Arnold and John Morgan, won the day Sara- 
toga which led to the surrender of Burgoyn Von 
Steuben reduced the practice to scientifie shape anq 
embodied it in his regulations. These regy!.tions 
known as the Blue Book, held their place lon: 
the death of their illustrious author. 

The book was composed in good German by von Stey. 


Ton 
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ben; then translated into bad French; then put int, 
good French by Captain Fleury; then translated into 
poor English by Captain Duponcean; and finally py 
into good English by Captain Walker. It covered 
everything necessary in connection with the troops 


their weapons, exercises, marches, camps, manenvers 
signal service, inspections, and sick and wounded. 

Von Steuben’s Regulations were not in any sense q 
eopy of the Prussian drill regulations. They formed 
an original book and contained the practical ideas of a 
man that had met a most diffieult problem and had 
solved it. He established a new arm in the service, 
the light infantry. The regulations were the erystal- 
lization of ideas that he had gained as adjutant genera! 
of irregular troops during the Seven Years’ War, and 
his more recent experience with American troops fight- 
ing under the special conditions of the terrain in 
America. Frederick the Great, who carefully studied 
the American war, introduced light infantry into his 
own service, from which the idea was adopted by the 
other European armies. Von Steuben’s sanitary regu- 
lations are excellent in many respects for use today. 
Three thousand copies were printed and distributed to 
the Army. Most of the states reprinted the regulations 
in 1793 and 1794, in order to carry out the Militia 
Act of 1792. They were reprinted in 1809 and were 
used in the War of 1812. Although our drill regula- 
tions have been revised many times, the marks of 
Baron von Steuben are evident on every page, and the 
spirit remains unchanged. 

When Gates was defeated at Camden in 1780, Wash 
ington asked von Steuben’s advice. He replied that 
the only assistance that could be given to the southern 
states was to send two able officers to take charge of 
the situation. Washington selected Green and von 
Steuben. Whilst the two generals journeyed south- 
ward, it was decided that von Steuben should remain 
in Virginia to collect men and means and send them 
to Greene, who was to assume command in the “aro- 
linas. 

Although von Steuben never joined Greene in his 
wonderful campaign in the south, the marks of lis 
hand were there. Greene relied almost entirely on the 
troops that von Steuben sent him. 

Von Steuben’s services were especially valuable at 
Yorktown, in view of the fact that he had taken part 
in the great siege of Schweidnitz. He was given 4 
regular command as a major general and held the right 
center of the American lines. His troops were the 
first to enter Yorktown on October 19, 1781, and un- 
furl the American flag. 
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Th before official news arrived that a treaty of 
been signed with England, he submitted, at 
en - of General Benjamin Lincoln, Secretary of 
War, refully worked out plan for a military acad- 
is substantially the plan upon which West 
Point perated today. He proposed that one hun- 
ined twenty volunteer cadets should be educated 
very three years for the purpose of supplying officers 
a ranches of the service. They should be in- 
in natural and experimental philosophy, elo- 
d literature, civil law and the law of nations, 
story and geography, mathematics, civil architecture, 
irawing, the French language, horsemanship, fencing, 
lancing, and musie. Congress should appoint each 
vear a board of visitors who should make a report to it. 
The influence of von Steuben pervades the Army to- 
ay through the Military Academy at West Point, 
which was founded in 1802, eight years after his 
ath. Most of the first instructors at West Point 
ad known von Steuben personally; his methods and 
-Jeals, as demonstrated in the training camp at Valley 
Vorge and on the battlefield, were preserved by tradi- 
tions that have become far more powerful than written 
regulations. 
There can be no doubt that the discipline of von 
Steuben, which has been transmitted by tradition to 
the army through the Military Academy, is a very 


strict military discipline, perhaps the strictest and 





Von Steuben at Valley Forge, 1777. 


most effective in the world. Its quality lies not in the 
severity of the penalties which it imposes; but in the 
unquestioning obedience to command which it requires. 

Washington called upon von Steuben to prepare a 
plan for disbanding the Revolutionary Army. Steuben 
suggested that the troops should be dismissed with the 
greatest dignity possible. Each officer should receive 
a certificate on parchment signed by the commander-in- 
chief and sealed with his arms, expressing the value of 
lis services. Every enlisted man should receive his 
discharge in regular form, and all certificates and dis- 
charges should be made of record. Unfortunately, 
there was no money to carry out this wise plan. 

The last aet of Washington, on December 23, 1783, 
a few moments before he laid down his command, was 
to write a letter to von Steuben, acknowledging his 
great zeal, attention, and abilities and expressing the 
sense of obligation of the public for his faithful and 
meritorious services. 

In the ‘‘Creed’’ of the American officers adopted at 
Verplanck’s Point in 1782 we read: 
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‘We believe that Baron von Steuben has made us 
soldiers, and that he is capable of forming the whole 
world into a solid column and deploying it from the 
center. We believe in his Blue Book. We believe in 
General Knox and his artillery. And we believe in our 
bayonets. ’’ 

Von Steuben suggested the founding of the Society 
of the Cincinnati. 

Von Steuben remained in the United States after the 
war. Congress granted him a life pension of 
two thousand five hundred dollars a year and pre- 
sented him with a gold hilted sword. New York gave 
him 16,000 acres of land; Pennsylvania, 2000; Vir- 
ginia, 15,000; and New Jersey conveyed to him in fee 
simple the confiscated estate of a Tory. Von Steuben, 
however, restored the estate to the original owner, when 
he learned that he had been made a pauper by the con 
fiscation. He was President of the New York chapter 
of the Society of the Cincinnati, President of the Ger- 
man Society of New York and Regent of the state uni- 
versity of New York. He was a citizen of Pennsyl- 
vania, by special act of the Legislature of that state 
He enjoyed the close personal friendship of the Presi 
dent of the United States. When war with England 
appeared to be imminent in 1794, New York placed 
him at the head of its commission appointed to fortify 
the city. He lived on his estate in Oneida County, 
New York, during the summer months from 1790 to 
1794; but he returned to New York City for the win- 
ters, where his days were occupied with many functions 
of a social and public character. 

He was a past master in the science of organization, 
tactics, and strategy. His position at headquarters was 
that of Inspector General and Chief of Staff for active 
field operations. Perhaps it would be more accurate to 
compare it to that of G3 in our staff organization today, 
or chief of the bureau of operations. Before each great 
campaign, Washington requested von Steuben to pre- 
pare a general review of the situation and to suggest 
plans for the future. These reviews were very ably 
written estimates of the situation such as a chief of 
staff would prepare today. 

Von Steuben died one of the most honored and best 
beloved citizens of the Republic. His statue occupies 
one of the corners of Lafayette Square, opposite the 
White House in Washington, together with the sta 
tues of Lafayette, Rochambeau, and Kosciusko; but a 
more enduring monument is the living corps of cadets 
at West Point. He stood at the cradle of American 
Independence. The American army now travels along 
the course he established and perfected. He made the 
long road of military efficiency clear and definite, and 
he placed the permanent foundations of our military 
establishment. He rendered the inestimable benefit of 
introducing among us the great principle that the offi- 
eer is the instructor of his men. This idea has passed 
into our regulations and has become a part of the life 
of our Army. 

The life of von Steuben is a good reminder to us 
that no people, however patriotic and intelligent they 
may be, can be made overnight into an efficient military 
foree by clothing them in uniforms and placing arms 
in their hands. 
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Commissioned Personnel, Office Chief of Infantry 
Chief of Infantry 
MaJor GENERAL STEPHEN O. FuQUA 


Executive 
CoLONEL LAURENCE HALSTEAD 


Section I--Personnel. 
Col. G. A. Herbst 
Lt. Col. H. B. Crea 
Major C. C. Stokely 
Major B. G, Ferris 


Section IV—Arms and Equipment. 
Lieutenant Colonel B. Lentz 
Lieutenant Colonel C. H. White 
Major J. D. Patch 





Signal Flags and Staffs for Tank Units 
AS a result of a recent test conducted at Fort 
Benning, Georgia, the Infantry Board has rec- 
ommended that a signal flag for use by tank units 
pe made of heavy, orange-colored, cotton bunting, 18” 
by 18”, suitably reinforced and provided with sewed 
on tapes to fasten it to its staff. 
The staff is to be a rust-proof, hollow, steel tube 


Section II1—Intelligence. 
Major T. J. Camp 
Captain H, M. Melasky 
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Tank Unit Signal Flags 


5/16” in diameter and 39” long. The handle is to 
be of wood or light metal. 

The Chief of Infantry concurred in the recommen- 
dations of the Infantry Board. 








Boyd-Greene Antiaircraft Machine- 
Gun Sight 


FTER an exhaustive study of the report on the 
Boyd-Greene antiaircraft machine-gun sight and 
antiaircraft machine-gun training methods (tentative), 
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Section IlI—Training 

Lieutenant Colonel A. L. § 
Major H. E, Marshburn 
Major P. W. Newgarden 
Major F. E. Uhl 

Captain A. W. Jones 
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the Infantry Board has recommended, the Chief of 
Infantry concurring, that the tests of the sight be 
concluded and that the sight and pamphlet be given 
no further consideration. 

This recommendation was made in view of the fact 
that the development of other antiaircraft sights has 
progressed more satisfactorily and that the Boyd- 
Greene sight is no longer the most suitable sight for 
Infantry use. 





Service Test of Field Message Book, 
Type M-105 


URSUANT to the request of the Chief Signal Of- 
ficer, a thorough test was given 100 field mes- 
sage books, type M-105, by the Infantry Board dur- 
ing the field exercises of the Infantry School at th: 
Fourth Corps Area maneuvers. 
The Infantry Board found that this message book 
was very satisfactory for Infantry use, and recom- 
mended that no further change be made and tha’ 
the article be retained as standard. The Chief of 
Infantry concurred in the recommendations. 
The description of this message book was published 
in a recent number of the Inrantry JOURNAL. 












Head Space Adjusting Wrench 


MACHINE-GUN head space adjusting wrench, 
proposed by Captain Burton L. Lucas, Infantry, 

has recently been tested by the Infantry Board 4! 
Fort Benning, Georgia. 
The wrench consists of a flat steel bar 3/16 of an 
inch thick, 1 inch wide and 3-1/16 inches long. At 
one end of the bar a small aperture is cut 21/32 of 
an inch in diameter with three small lugs equally 


spaced on its periphery to engage corresponding re 
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t in the muzzle of the machine-gun barrel. 
ans of this wrench and a modified barrel, 
‘e adjustment is made by placing the aper- 
the wrench over the muzzle of the barrel so 
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Head Space Adjusting Wrench 
Barrel and Wrench 




















that the lugs in the wrench engage the corresponding 
recesses in the barrel. The barrel may be turned in 
either direction. 

The Board concluded that the proposed method of 
making head-space adjustment is slightly more effi- 
cient that the present method and that it is suitable 
for Infantry use; but, since its acceptance as stand- 
ard equipment would entail the modification of all 
machine-gun barrels now in use, together with the 
manufacture of an additional tool, its adoption at 
present was not recommended. 

The Infantry Board, however, recommended that 
the device be brought to the attention of the Chief 
of Ordnance, and that he be advised of the desirabil- 
ity of incorporating this principle in future designs 
of automatic weapons. The Chief of Infantry con- 
curred in the recommendation of the Infantry Board. 


Experimental Service Hat 


HE Infantry Board has been conducting tests for 
the purpose of determining the serviceability of an 
experimental hat made entirely of domestic material 
as a possible substitute for the present standard serv- 
ice hat in ease of a general mobilization. 

The most recent experimental hat tested was found 
to be the most satisfactory of any so far produced. 
The Board, however, believes that some defects noted 
such as fading, shrinking and absorbing water can be 
eliminated, and recommended that research and de- 
velopment be continued with a view of producing a 
still better hat. The Board further recommended that 
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this most recent experimental hat be used as a substi- 
tute for the present issue hat in case of a major 
emergency only. 

The Chief of Infantry concurred in the recom- 
mendations of the Infantry Board. 


Alemite Electro Gun 


TEST of the alemite electro gun, Model U-25, 
has recently been completed by the Infantry 
Board, Fort Benning, Georgia. 

The Board concluded that the electro gun is suit- 
able for issue to tank organizations for the purpose 
of lubrication while in garrison, and that it is su- 
perior to the hand-operated alemite gun (described 
in an earlier issue of the JourRNAL, when electric cur- 
rent is available. The electrically operated gun saves 
time, requires less physical effort to operate and in- 
sures more protective lubrication than the hand- 
operated gun. 

By giving due consideration to the fact that this 
gun gives a superior performance in garrison, the 
Board concluded that it would be useless in the field 
because the electrical current necessary for opera- 
tion could not be supplied by the tank. The Board 
therefore recommended that the electro gun be not 
adopted as standard, and that the Ordnance Depart- 

















Alemite Electro Gun 


ment be requested to develop a grease gun for tank 
units which could secure its operating power from 
the tank power plant. 

The Chief of Infantry concurred in the recommen- 
dations of the Infantry Board. 


Knitted Blankets 


HE Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, re- 
cently tested a number of knitted blankets with a 
view of determining their suitability as a war-time 
substitute for regular issue blankets. 
The Board found that the knitted blanket compared 
favorably with the present issue blanket as to gen- 
eral serviceability. While the knitted blanket has not 
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Telephone Headsets P-12 


the warmth of the issue blanket, it was found to be 
entirely satisfactory for temperate climate and, as a 
war substitute, it should be satisfactory in any climate 
that is not subject to extreme cold. The Infantry 
Board recommended, the Chief of Infantry coneur- 
ring, that the experimental knitted blanket be adopted 
as a substitute for the regular issue blanket, and is- 
sued in emergency only when the standard blanket 
was not procurable. 


Telephone Headsets, P-12 
HE Infantry Board, Fort Benning, Georgia, has 
recently submitted a report of test on the tele- 
phone headset, P-12. The object of the test was to 
determine : 
Whether this headset permitted 
a. The user to wear a hat, helmet or gas mask 
with the headset ; 
b. The comparative comfort between 
standard P-11 headset and the P-12; 
c. Whether the shape of the receiver caps 


the 


makes the ear phone more efficient in excluding 
outside noises. 
d. The general durability of the article. 

The Board found that the P-12 telephone headset 
was decidedly more uncomfortable than the P-11, in 
that the pressure on the ears was so great as to cause 
earache. The headset could be used with a hat, gas 
mask or helmet. The materials were found to be 
sufficiently durable when kept dry except for the 

















spring head bands which frequently broke w! 
When wit! 


rain or perspiration the set was, in general, unsat 


tempts were made to adjust them. 


factory. 

The Infantry Board recommended, the Chief 
fantry concurring, that the P-12 telephone headset 
not adopted as standard. The Board further co 
cluded that the most suitable type of headset is o1 
similar to that used with the experimental monoco1 
switchboard with unit, now a part of 
telephone headset, P-11, and with the anchor ring ha 


electrical 























Headset, P-12 


ing a cord anchor instead of a screw-attached 
The Board recommended that 12 head sets be n 
factured as above indicated and be sent to Fort 
ning for test. 
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try concurring, that 18 Quartermaster unit-assem- 
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Qua’ ‘ermaster Unit-Assembly Truck 


fantry Board has completed an interesting 
n the Quartermaster Unit-assembly, 4-wheel, 
ive truck equipped with the Franklin air- 
gine. Parts for this truck were shipped to 
nbled at the Holabird Quartermaster Depot, 
. Maryland. 

report the Infantry Board stated that the 
ent of motor vehicles for Infantry use has 
ject the securing of a type of motor vehicle 
mance of which would be equal to, or better 
that of animal-drawn vehicles across country as 
on roads, and also equal that of commercial 
In the opinion of the Board, the recently 


ks 


“1 Quartermaster unit-assembly truck has excellent 


apability, and its performance across country 
better than that of any truck so far tested. 
1e Infantry Board concluded that: 

a. The 4-wheel drive truek is better for In- 
fantry use than a 2-wheel drive truck as developed 
at present. 

bh. An has obvious advan- 
tages, but these are not sufficient to preclude en- 


air-cooled engine 
tirely the use of water-cooled motors. 

c. The low, wide body tested is superior to the 
high, narrow one. 

d. The weight of trucks for Infantry use be as 
light as is consistent with durability for con- 
tinued field service. 


ie Infantry Board recommended, the Chief of In- 
4-wheel, 4-wheel-drive trucks, modified, be sent to 


29th Infantry, Fort Benning, Georgia, for an ex- 
ed service test. 
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81-mm Stokes Brandt Mortar 


with the of the 8l-mm 
Stokes-Brandt mortar made by the Infantry Board 
at Fort Benning, Georgia, the following communica 


tion has been received from The Adjutant General : 


1. a. The 8l-mm Mortar (T4 Stokes Brandt) M1; 
the 8l-mm Mortar Mount (T4 Stokes Bradnt) 
M1, and the Sight, M2, are each approved as 


N connection reeent tests 


as to type and classified as standard for issus 
to the Infantry. 


b. Each of the above items is classified as an 
essential item. 
c. The Chief of Ordnance is charged with the 


storage and issue of each of these items. 


9 Tl or 
~. 1@ 0° 


classified 


Mortar Materiel, 
substitute 


Stokes 


from 


Mark 1, is re 


standard to limited 


standard. 


3. The following items: 75-mm Infantry Mortars, 
M1922E, T1, T1E1, and M1 (rifled) ; and 75-mm 
Mortar carriages, M1922E, 1922E2, and M1, are 
designated unsuited for further military use and 
are hereby declared obsolete. They will be dis- 
posed of by the Chief of Ordnance in accordance 
with existing regulations. 


4. The 75-mm Mortar, M2, 
Mortar Carriage, M2; 
telescope Mount, M2, are each reclassified as lim- 
ited standard. 


(smooth bore 75-mm 


Elbow Telescope, M3, and 


A description and photographs of the 8l-mm Stokes- 
Brandt mortar appeared in a recent issue of the IN 
FANTRY JOURNAL. 
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CuiLe—Memorial del Ejercito de Chile—February, 
1932. 

‘Replacement of Officers in War,’’ by Major Ernesto 
Salbach. 


World War experience shows that the heaviest 
causalties among officers of the active list were suf- 
fered during the early weeks of the war largely as 
a result of the desire of the trained professional of- 
ficers to set an example of self-sacrificing heroism. 
Hostile snipers seeking out the conspicuous officer- 
targets likewise contributed heavily to the casualty 
list. As a consequence, all belligerent powers were 
soon confronted with the necessity of replacing these 
losses with less efficient, because less trained, person- 
nel. The author advocates that a proportion of the 
officers of the active list in all grades be held in re- 
serve in the zone of the interior as instructors for 
replacements and in turn to serve themselves as re- 
placements. 

The second serious problem of officer-replacement 
arose in connection with the general staff. At the 
outbreak of the world war not a single power had 
sufficient trained officers for general staff duty to fill 
all the requirements of the emergency. Moreover, it 
became necessary to grant the wish of many general 
staff officers to serve with troops at the front. Heavy 
casualties among them were inevitable. Training of 
competent general staff officers takes years. They can- 
not be improvised. Make-shift arrangements resorted 
to by all armies produced on the whole but mediocre 
results. The author believes, that trained general staff 
officers should be employed in that capacity only, and 
that departure from this practice should be a rare 
exception rather than the rule, 


Kcvapor—El Ejercito Nacional—No. 58, 1931. 
*‘Europe in Arms,’’ by Colonel A. Grasset, French 
Army. 


Replying to certain figures on this subject which 
had been published in the Berliner Illustrierte Zeit- 
ung and reproduced by The Illustrated London News, 
the author undertakes to disprove allegations con- 
cerning the military strength of France. According 
to Colonel Grasset’s figures, Soviet Russia, with a total 
peace strength of 1,812,000 men, is the foremost mili- 
tary power of the world today. It is followed, in 
order of relative strength, by Great Britain, Italy, 
France and the United States. Colonel Grasset credits 
the United States with a military force of 565,000 
officers and men. This total comprises the regular 
army with 157,000 officers and men (100,000 within 
the territorial limits of the United States, 29,000 over- 
seas, and 18,000 in the Marine Corps) ; the National 
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Guard with a total of 157,000 officers and 1: the 
Organized Reserve with 114,000 officers and 5.99 
enlisted men; and the R.O.T.C. with a total! enrol. 
ment of 112,000 and graduating annually 6.(100 ney 
reserve officers. The fortuitous circumstance, t)at th 
totals do not agree, is possibly due to a typographical! 
error. It is strange, that Colonel Grasset overlooke; 
the C.M.T.C., the U. 8S. Customs Guards, Fores 
Rangers, the various state constabularies, and the 
police departments at least of New York City ang 
other large metropolitan areas. He counted similar 
forces in the case of Great Britain, Italy and Ger. 
many. Thus, he credits Germany with a total mili. 
tary strength of 285,000 by including the Security 
Police (Schutzpolizei or Schuppo) of 150,000 men, and 
the Harbor and River Police (Wasserschutz) of 35. 
000 men. 


Mexico—Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina—Mare! 
1932. 
The General Plan of Instruction in the new “‘ Escuela 
Superior de Guerra.’’ 


Appreciating the importance of professional train- 
ing and educating of army officers, the Mexican Govern. 
ment has recently established an institution of mili 
tary learning bearing the designation ‘‘ Escuela Sv- 
perior de Guerra’’ (Superior School of War). The 
faculty consists of four sections: 1. Tactics and Strat- 
egy ; 2. Technique; 3. Languages; 4. Physical Training 

The first section teaches the principles governing 
the conduct of war, tactical principles and decisions 
and psychology of leadership. The subjects covered 
by this section include also command and staff fune- 
tions; geography and military history; fortifications; 
topography ; principles of naval strategy and tactics; 
foreign armies; chemical warfare and meteorology. 

The study of strategy and military art comprises: 
(a) principles of the conduct of war; (b) theories of 
modern strategy; (c) technique of war. The tactical 
studies include (a) general tactics and general staf 
functions; (b) tactics and technique of the several 
arms and services. 

The second section covers: 1. Sociology, political 
science and economics; 2. Law of war, public and 
private international law, constitutional law; 3. Gen- 
eral technique and industrial mobilization; 4. General 
mobilization of national resources. 

In the department of languages the study of Eng- 
lish and French is obligatory. Facilities are afforded 
for the study of other foreign languages, such as Ger 
man, Japanese, etc., ete. 

The physical training course includes equitation, 
fencing, gymnastics and organized sports. 

The course of instruction covers two years. 
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Austria—Oesterreichische 
1932. 
“The Chino-Japanese Conflict in Manchuria,’’ by 


Major General Theodore von Lerch, Retired. 


Wehrzeitung—January 15, 


The author states that he bases his summary upon 
authentic sources of information and official reports. 
The Japanese believe that the differences with China 
are wholly due to China’s failure to perform her 
treaty obligations. China, on the other hand, declares 
that the Treaty of 1905—the 21 points—was never 
ratified by the national government; moreover, it was 
superseded by the Treaty of Washington in 1922, 
which recognizes China’s absolute sovereignty and 
guarantees her territorial integrity. 

Japan considers her substantial rights injured in 
three different directions: 

1. Violation of the rights accruing to Japanese 
subjects in Manchuria under leaseholds granted them 
for a period of 30 years for commerical, industrial and 
agricultural purposes. These rights were confirmed 
by the treaty of Washington. Official pressure ex- 
erted upon Japanese and Koreans in Manchuria by 
the Chinese authorities, the growing disorders with 
consequent loss of security of person and property, 
and the apparent inability of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to cope with the situation, are also causes of 
Japanese complaint. 

2. The extensive boycott organized against Japan- 
ese goods coupled with a strong pressure exerted upon 
Chinese to compel them to leave Japanese employment 
and a general prohibition of the sale of any merchan- 
dise by Chinese merchants to Japanese subjects. To 
these complaints the Chinese Government replies that 
the constitution of the Republic leaves it to the choice 
of each citizen to do business as he desires, and that 
the boycott was instituted by the people and not by 
the Government. The boycott, first used against the 
British in 1926, actually is China’s newest and most 
effective weapon. In 1926, it paralyzed Honkong com- 
pletely and forced the British to agree to substantial 
concessions to China. 

3. The Manchurian railway situation. sy the 
terms of the China-Japanese treaty, which confirmed 
the transfer of Russian rights in Liaotung peninsula 
to the Japanese, China agreed not to construct paral- 
lel railways in the proximity of the South Manchurian 
railways, or to construct such spurs or branches which 
might impair Japanese interests. Notwithstanding 
this, China began, in 1925, the construction of the 
Mukden-Pekin railroad, now completed as far as 
Tunglia, paralleling the Japanese-owned South Man- 
churian railroad. The new Chinese railroad is a di- 
rect connection between China and Siberia and may 
conceivably exclude the South-Manchurian railways 
from the China-Europe traffic. 

Between 1927-1929 China completed the Kirin- 
Hailung branch railroad connecting with the Hailung- 
Mukden line. It likewise parallels the Japanese rail- 
road and is to be extended as far as Harbin. The 
Japanese complain that the low Chinese rates seriously 
damage the business of the Japanese railways. 
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In 1930, China began the development 
lotao port area at the head of the Gulf of 
It will compete with the Japanese port 
formerly the Russian port of Dalny. T 
assert that Japanese rights in the premis 
impaired by existing treaty obligations. 

Again, China agreed to construct certa 
lines with the aid of Japanese capital. \ Jay 
complains that China actually prevents the pleti 
of the railroad connecting Tunhua with t! 
frontier and the Japanese railroad termin hat 
point. Similarly, the Chinese obstruct th notre 


Kore 


tion of the Changehun-Tailai-Taonan railroad, Thx 


transverse railroad is of prime strategic importance + 
Japan since it would connect the Japanese bas 


Korea with North Manchuria. 


The conflict between Chinese and Japanese railr 


interests in Manchuria is thus quite obvious. Moy, 
over, the Japanese capital investment in Manchuria 


represents a total of 1,588,870,000 yen. 


In September, 1931, according to Japanes: reports 


Chinese soldiers destroyed the Liao railroad bridge o 


the Mukden-Dairen line. The Chinese retort that + 


sabotage was engineered by the Japanese to provid 


them with a pretext for intervention. 
that incident Japanese public 
strongly aroused by the murder of a captain of 
Japanese Imperial General Staff by Chinese troops 
Manchuria. The Chinese authorities disclaimed 
knowledge of this incident. The Japanese, imp 
by these incidents and the 


Even befor 


increasing activity 


Chinese marauders in Manchuria, opened fire on Muk 


den, on September 19, 1931, and after a short | 
bardment occupied the Chinese quarters of that city 
the barracks, arsenal and flying field. 
garrison surrendered. 
the Japanese received reinforcements and continu 
their advance as far as Tsitsihar, capital of north 
Manchuria. 

The area of Chinchou, along the Mukden-Tient: 


railroad, is strategically the most important in case oi 


a clash between China and Japan. 
would strike the Japanese at the most sensitive 5 
and menace their communications. 

troops actually assembled in that area. 


lines and other routes farther north. 


year, to withdraw. 


integrity. 


The author believes that Japan will reach an agre 
ment with Soviet Russia, for both countries need peat 
The United States, he thinks, notwithstanding tlie col 
centration of the fleet in the Pacific, will think a lo 
before attempting to do more than to exert diplomatic 
He concludes that Japan is free to settle 


pressure. 


opinion had bee 


The Chines 
After several minor clashes 


Chinese forces ad 
vancing along this railroad in an easterly direction 


Chinese regular 

The Japanes 
promptly moved against them in several columns 
along the Yinkow-Koupangtze, the Mukden-Chinchou 
This concentri 
advance compelled the Chinese early in January, this 
As a result of this move, China }s 
now effectively cut off from her Manchurian province, 
and the Chinese naturally regard this situation as 4 
violation of their sovereignty and of their territoria 
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Eastern question according to her own best 


Deutsche Wehr—January 29, 1932. 

ses for the Cavalry?’’ by Lieut. Gen. von 

t, Retired. 

y armed with carbine and lance is a thing 

past. It gave way to machine-gun units 

with all arms carried by infantry. The fire 

as become the principal method of cavalry 

Combat is the ultimate object of every troop 

nt. The most brilliant march becomes futile 

avalry reaches its objective lacking in the neces- 

striking power. The fire-power of a pre-war 

alry regiment equalled about two infantry com- 

panies. The present cavalry regiment is at least equal 

+) a battalion. The fire power combined with mobility 
actually makes it superior. 

Armored ears have become new and and formid- 
able opponents of cavalry and will continue to be 
nereasingly so until we learn to turn motors to our 
wn benefit. Modern cavalry without armored cars 
is inconceivable. Aviation and armored ears relieve 
avalry from missions of distant reconnaissance. For 
a close examination and a thorough combing of ter- 
rain the horse still is indispensable. All authorities 
agree that cavalry must be maintained in independent 

bile units, and that the organic cavalry of infantry 
livisions must be pared down to absolute necessity. 
Its strength generally varies between one and three 
troops, reinforced by cyclists, heavy machine guns 
and armored ears. The principal mission of this 
avalry is reconnaissance and security within the zone 

f action of the infantry division. So far not a single 
state has decided in favor of dispensing with the 
organic cavalry of the infantry division. The author 
obviously did not take into consideration the U. S. 
Perfection of the armored ear will hardly alter the 
situation. The armored car is destined to remain a 
weapon of opportunity. It will be useless under cer- 
tain terrain conditions and at night. The noise of 
its motor will betray its presence. 

Independent cavalry commands—army cavalry-— 
represent a mobile reserve of great striking power 
which may be employed by the high command on mis- 
sions requiring greater mobility than is possessed by 
infantry. These missions may be offensive or de- 
Cavalry assumes particular importance in 
actions at a distance from the main body of an army. 
In such situations cavalry must bear the brunt of the 
action while motorized elements can at best only re- 
inforee its fire-power. Whether the armored car may 
eventually take the place of cavalry, is an open ques- 
ton. So far at least, not a single state has decided 


in favor of a purely motorized arm in lieu of its 
cavalry. 


lensive. 


If army cavalry is indispensable for the execution 
of distant missions—such as actions against hostile 
flanks or rear—then it is necessary that the cavalry 
be ay propriately organized for such service. It im- 
plies the necessity of organizing cavalry divisions and 
eévalry corps. For example, where the French 5th 
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Cavalry division failed in its attack against von 
Kluck’s rear in 1914, a cavalry corps of three divisions 
might have written a different story. 

The sin of frittering away army cavalry will gen 
erally produce evil consequence to a far greater ex 
tent than in the case of other arms. Cavalry, by its 
very nature, must seek rapid decisions. The 
preponderance of machine guns enables even a com- 
paratively weak enemy to stop the cavalry unless it 
operates from the outset in 


great 


foree. For this reason 
the proposal, that the army cavalry should consist of 
independent brigades rather than divisions, must be 
rejected. Such arrangement will actually induce 
piece-meal employment of cavalry. Moreover it will 
deprive cavalry leaders and troops of the means of 
acquiring the habit of marching and operating in 
large bodies. The notion that cavalry brigades 
placed at decisive points behind the line of battle 
will permit its prompt and decisive employment is, in 
the author’s opinion, erroneous. Such disposition of 
eavalry will actually lead to the surrender of initiative 
and make the cavalry wholly dependent upon the 
course of action adopted by the enemy. If carried to 
a logical conclusion, such plan would justify the theory 
that army cavalry is no longer necessary, since the 
cavalry brigade does not possess adequate striking 
power for independent action, hence motorized infan- 
try or cyclist troops would actually be more effective 
in situations which require rapid shifting of reserves 
to a critical point. 

The author believes that as a rule it is better to 
break up temporarily a cavalry division where a mis- 
sion merely calls for a brigade, than to improvise 
major units by the combination of separate brigades. 
Just as long as man’s inventiveness fails to produce 
a motor which, like the horse, can go anywhere irre- 
spective of terrain conditions, the cavalry will remain 
indispensable. And as long as there is any need for 
cavalry, it must be employed in large bodies. 
—Deutsche Wehr—January 22, 1932. 

‘The 2 em Machine Cannon § 5-100,’’ by Major Dr. 

Gustave Daniker, Zurich. 

The desire to provide a single weapon for antitank 
and antiaircraft use at least within the combat zone 
of infantry, led to the construction of the 2 em. 
chine cannon. 


ma- 
The S 5-100 is a product of the Solo- 
thurn Arms Corporation, Switzerland. In contrast 
to the Oerlikon type machine cannon, this weapon is a 
rigidly locked recoil-loader with moving barrel. At 
the moment of discharge, the barrel, housing 
breechblock form a single locked unit. The recoil 
drives this mechanism rearward, compresses the twin- 
recoil spring which is housed at the bottom of the gun. 
In the rearward motion, the entire mechanism travels 
as a unit a distance of 18 mm., then the lock-handle 
rotates about its pivot and opens the breechblock while 
the motion to the rear continues for an additional 12 
mm. <A _ booster-lever supplies the additional force 
necessary to throw open the breechblock. At the same 
time the extractor-ejector removes the empty shell 
from the chamber and ejects it through an opening on 


and 
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the right. The counter-recoil spring moves the mech- 
anism forward to its normal position, reloads the gun 
and locks the breechblock. In automatic fire, the firing 
pin is cocked in the rearward motion and the striker 
released at the end of the forward motion, immediately 
the breechblock is locked. When used as a single- 
loader, the mechanism is held fast by a catch at the 
end of the rearward motion with breechblock wide 
open. 

The gun is provided with a number of safety de- 
vices. The construction is simple, sturdy and easily 
operated. Stripping and assembling of the gun are 
simple. The gun carriage is well adapted to the uses 
of the weapon as an antitank and antiaircraft gun. 
The wheels are removable. The trail opens as a tripod 
with legs forming angles of 120° each. The legs of 
the tripod end in rings which permit the pinning of 
the piece to the ground by means of spikes. The gun 
may be fired from tripod or carriage. It is equipped 
with a duplex pointing gear which permits rapid swing- 
ing of the gun from target to target, as well as accu- 
rate adjustment for elevation and deflection. The gun 
ean be transported on wheels coupled to a limber, using 
one draft-animal, or it may be carried by pack animals 
in four loads ranging from 110 to 120 kg. each, except 
load No. 2 which weighs 138 kg. 

The gun is capable of great accuracy, but owing to 
the small calibre of the projectile it loses its effective- 
ness at long ranges. At less than 500 meters the pro- 
jectile will pierce the armor of medium tanks and will 
cripple heavy tanks struck at sensitive points. The 
following data may be noted: 

GOGO: 0nd Pees ons ower secs nese 2 em 
Length of barrel ..........s000. 1300 mm 





ER Se I nn a hw a nde so cin bin 17 keg 
Weight of gun complete ............ 59 kg 
Weight of projectile: 
Armor piercing bullet ........ 135 er 
Explosive bullet ............ ..125 gr 
DED iccnnes aeeentaree 132 gr 
Muszie welocity ............ 850-880 m/see 


Maximum range 


Maximum vertical range ........ ea 3800 m 


8 4 eee 300 rounds/min 
Weight in battery (trail without wheels) 204.5 kg 
Weight in battery (trail with wheels 240.5 kg 
Weight of cartridge and projectile 302-312 g 
Weight of empty magazine ........ . 3 kg 
Weight of magazine, 20 rounds ...... 9.5 keg 


—Militar-Wochenblatt—April 11, 1932. 
‘*Reorganization of the French Ministries for Nati 

Defense,’’ by ‘‘308.’ 

The consolidation in time of peace of all elements 
of national defense under a single head is the surest 
preparation for unity of command in time of wa 
Had it been possible to place the German land al 
sea forces under a single command at the outbreak 
the World War, it would have had a beneficient in 
fluence upon the entire conduct of the war. In (rea! 
Britian, Lord Kitchener insisted upon placing all 


ments of national defense under a single head. Sr 
William Robertson proposed that the Premier assume 


the office of Minister of Defense. 
In France, Clemenceau and Foch repeatedly em 
phasized the necessity of consolidation of the arm 


navy and air forces. Among the champions of tis 


idea in the French senate and chamber of deputi 


were Painlevé, Maginot, Renaudel and Fabry. At the 








inte} 
cant 


the 





132 


ieir plan for consolidation was the desire 
nee and for all the continual friction and 
een the ministries of war, navy and air. 
ty in both houses of the French Parlia- 
however, opposed to the proposition on 
that it would concentrate too much power 
hands of a single person. For this reason, 
m of the three ministries was not included 
veneral army reform bill in 1928. Tardieu, 
accomplished the feat without consulting 
t, and will seek approval of the fait accompli 
newly elected Parliament convenes. 
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preme War Council, is to become the Commander-in- 
Chief of the consolidated arms of national 
The chiefs of staff of the army, navy and air forces 
will become the deputies. 


defense 


As a result of this consoli- 
dation, the Ministry of Air, organized in 1929, ceased 
to exist. Its section for commercial and civil aviation, 
and some phases of its technical work, have been trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Publie Works. The remain- 
der was merged with the army and navy in the newly 
organized Ministry of National Defense, 

Diagramatically the organization of the Ministry of 
Defense is as follows: 
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The offices af fraszp. Gerr. for Air aud Chief of 
Air Staff are cornbined ir one persart. 


Besides military reasons for his action, Tardieu 
pleaded political reasons as well. In this era of dis- 
armament conferences he hoped that this ‘‘simplifica- 
tion’’ and the placing at the head of the consolidated 
Ministry of Defense the well-known budget-expert 
Pietry would produce a reaction favorable to France. 
It would also permit the distribution of defense appro- 
priations in accordance with military and budgetary 
interests and needs. Tardieu’s declaration is signifi- 
cant. “‘The decisive problems of national defense in 
the political and true sense of the word is nothing but 
the problem of employing all military resources along? 
the various fronts and in the different theatres of op- 
eration. To attain the desired objective, it is essential 
that all forees be under a single command.”’ 

The reform permits the establishment of unity of 
command in time of peace. According to the French 
press, General Weygand, Vice-Chairman of the Su- 


Great Bririan—The Army, Navy and Air 

zette—May 19, 1932. 

**China Armed and Foreign Led,’’ by 

D. Bruce, C. B. E. 

An interesting analysis of the fighting qualities of 
the Chinese. For centuries the Chinese as a race have 
been famed for peaceful habits and their dislike for 
war. The Chinese idea of life excluded any form of 
violent exercise, and from their point of view, war is a 
violent exercise which no one but a fool takes part in 
if he can avoid it. 
anathema. 
class. 


Force Ga- 


Brig. Gen. C. 


Games, sports of any kind were 
Of course, this does not apply to the coolie 
Intellectuals, bankers, merchants and the like, 
when they played, played decorously with no more 
exertion than it takes to watch two small birds indulge 
in a fight. If there is anything in the old adage about 
‘sound mind in sound bodies,’’ the Chinese should be 
a poor race. Yet all in all, the Chinese is perhaps the 
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most virile race in the world. There is quite a good 
deal of misapprehension concerning the military value 
of the Chinese soldier. Yet the military history of 
China is a long procession of conquests. Only military 
ambition combined with military spirit of the most 
intensive kind could create vast empires such as have 
been created at times by the Chinese. But for reasons 
hard to trace, Chinese military leadership has failed 
to manifest itself during the last few centuries. There 
is evidence, however, that the fighting spirit still exists 
if only adequate leadership can be found. Whenever 
such leadership appeared, the Chinese fonght as brave- 
ly as any oriental race. That was proven by the ex- 
perience of Major Charles ‘‘Chinese’’ Gordon, R. E., 
and again by ‘‘The Chinese Regiment’’ led by British 
officers and N. C. O.’s during the Boxer uprising. 

The author observes ‘‘that a fighting spirit exists in 
China today those who have seen it put to the test have 
no doubt. The question in which some day the world 
may be interested is, can this spirit be evoked and 
made use of by Chinese leaders?’’ 


HunGary—Magyar Katonai Szemle—May, 1932. 
*‘Alfred Krauss, General of Infantry, By Major Jo- 
seph Nemeth. 

A eulogy of the distinguished Austrian soldier on 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday. General Krauss 
achieved distinction before the World War as a pro- 
lifie writer and student of military art. He was one 
of the successful instructors and, at the outbreak of 
the World War, Commandant of the Austro-Hungar- 
ian War College. He has the unique distnetion of 
having come through the ordeal of the great war as 
Austria-Hungary’s undefeated general. <A _ fearless, 
candidly outspoken man, as an instructor of fledgling 
general staff officers he championed absolute freedom 
of speech and right of criticism for student-officers at 
the War College. He preached the doctrine that ‘‘ Char- 
acter’’ comes before ‘‘knowledge’’ and ‘‘substance”’ 
before ‘‘form.’’ The success of the Austro-Hungarian 
break-through of the Italian front at Tolmino and the 
destruction of two Italian armies attaches to the name 
of General Krauss. His claim to lasting fame, how- 
ever rests upon his writings. His clear, convincing 
style, ruthless objectivity and biting criticism is par- 
ticularly effective. ‘‘Napoleon, Moltke and Benedek,’’ 
**Ulm, 1805,’’ and ‘‘The Russian Balkan Campaign, 
1877” are classics of military literature. ‘‘The Causes 
of Our Defeat’’ is one of the outstanding contributions 
to the literature of World War history. 

Some of his pungent remarks in ‘‘Ulm, 1805’’ de- 
serve quotation. In the forward to that work General 
Krauss observes : 

‘‘When an army suffers defeat, there are always 
those creatures who will flay and sling mud at that un- 
fortunate command which had bled in vain. To it 
attaches the opprobrium of defeat. The army, how- 
ever, is but a factor of the state, so that we are justi- 
fied in saying: as is the state, thus is its army. 

**Nations have ever paid with blood when they were 
governed by incompetent executives, when their ad- 
ministration fell into the hands of a bad or incompe- 
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tent bureaucracy. The history of Ulm cle; 
that. ; 

‘*Blame for defeat of an army belongs t. 
are entrusted with its management: the oe : 
the administration. In countries with p 
resentation, representatives with narrow vis 
less blameworthy. The army—and since t}) ' 
today is the nation in arms—the nation covers with i 
blood the errors and sins of its rulers. When ay army 
suffers defeat because of the errors of the go rnment 
the catastrophe is so great that no one bothers abo: 
determining the true and basic causes of the disaster 
On the contrary, everyone gladly joins with those y| 
calumniate the hapless victim—the army—and 
into the mud.’’ 

General Krauss concludes that scholarly dissertatioy 
by deducing the following valuable lessons: 7 

‘*The first lesson is political. The politician mys 
keep before his eyes clear, definite and great obje 
tives.’’ 

‘**Policy and the army must be in absolute harmony 
It would be crass folly to pursue an active foreig: 
policy without an adequately prepared army. But 
would be just as bad to maintain a large army a 
remain politically dormant. This harmony demands 
that the government, which seeks to achieve anything 
in its foreign policy, must endeavor with might and 
main that the means of realizing its policy, the arm 
be not neglected.’’ 

‘«The second lesson pertains to the power of decis 
of the military commander in the field.’’ 

‘‘In war the enemy situation and intentions a 
unknown. 

‘*Our own will, mission and situation are the factors 
upon which the decision of the military commande: 
must rest.”’ 

‘*The third lesson is of importance to the ruler, 
chief executive. 

‘‘The most important quality of a ruler is the abil- 
ity to know human character. It enables him to choos 
from the mass of men who surround him those who are 
best fitted, most qualified to act as his counsellors 

‘*Knowledge of men enables the ruler to reward at 
the proper time and place, and to mete out punis! 
ment which will deter others whenever such actio! 
should become necessary. 

“If the unfit be permitted to attain the summit o! 
power and, standing at the helm, bring misfortune 
upon the state without incurring just and deserved 
punishment, but instead are permitted to stand aside 
rich in rewards and honors only to climb aboard agai! 
at the first opportunity, then it is inevitable that th 
unfit should always be in power, and those who possess 
ability be thrust aside.’’ 

Waty—Rivista Militare Italiana—May, 1932. 
‘‘Hungary,’’ Captain Gianni Baj Macario. 

The crucial point of Europe’s economic dislocation 
must be sought in the middle-Danube basin. The dis 
memberment of Hungary by the Treaty of Trianon 
was a most unfortunate decision which cannot be just- 
fied either on geographic, economic or historical 
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The author points out that the sweeping are 
.rpathians enclosing the fertile valley of the 
tanube forms a natural geographic and eco- 
nit which for a thousand years formed the 

of Hungary. The dynastic policy of the 

Hapsburg and the devastations of Turkish 
responsible for the changes which took place 

ethnie complex of that country. In the XV 
_the Magyar element represented 75 to 80 per 
the population, while the census of 1720 showed 
e only 45%, thereafter gradually increasing to 
=4°% in 1910. In 1918, Hungary had an area of 325,- 
{11 sq. km. with a population of 21 million. The 
treaty of Trianon tore away 71.5% of the territory and 
63% of the population. Among the 13,300,000 inhab- 
‘tants transferred to the Succession States were 3,- 
390.000 of Magyar race. The population of dismem- 
ered Hungary according to the 1929 Census is 8,- 


4 


600.000 of which 83% is Magyar. 


Hungary’s frontiers from a military point of view 
are significant. They are completely open, touching 
along five-sixth of their total length upon countries of 
the Little Entente, hostile to Hungary. The national, 
apital is within range of heavy artillery emplaced 
ipon Czechoslovakia soil. Airplanes may reach Buda- 
pest from beyond the frontiers within nine minutes. 
Against this potential menace from the air, the Treaty 

Trianon prohibits Hungary from maintaining an 
air force, while her miniature army had but two anti- 
aireraft batteries. The loss of the capital would be 
lisastrous. It is the industrial center of the realm as 
well as the center of its communications. Hungary’s 
entral location might favor operations on interior 
ines were it not for the fact that only 200 km. separate 
the northern and southern frontiers. Moreover, the 
‘ountry is bisected by the Danube which seriously im- 
pedes lateral movement. With one exception, all 
bridges across the Danube are at Budapest, the lone 
exception near the Jugoslay border. A Hungarian 
defensive line, for example, along the Czechoslovak 
frontier would be easily rolled up by a Roumanian 
army advancing from Transylvania, while the Jugo- 
slavs would menace the rear. The unfortunate strate- 
gic situation coupled with the vast military superior- 
ity of the states of the Latin Entente makes the prob- 
lem of the defense of Hungary insoluble. 

Hungarian troops had a conspicious part in the 
World War. Regiments of the Honvéd (‘‘home de- 
fenders’’) fought with incredible devotion and loyalty 
for the Hapsburg cause. Their conspicuous valor 
earned the respect and admiration of friend and foe 
alike. The traditions of the old army are preserved by 
the small army of 35,000 men which the Treaty of 
Trianon permits Hungary to maintain. This force 
comprises seven mixed brigades and two cavalry bri- 


gades. The brigade consists of two infantry regiments, 
one cyclist battalion, one troop of cavalry, one field ar- 
tillery battalion, one signal company, one train and 
one motor detachment. The infantry regiment has 
three battalions, one technical company, one communi 


cations company, one machine gun company and a 
trench mortar company. The battalion consists of 
three rifle and one machine gun company. The cyelist 


battalion has one cyclist company, one rifle and one 
machine gun company. The artillery battalion con- 
tains one mountain, one field gun, one howitzer, one 
trench mortar-battery and one technical company. The 
cavalry regiment consists of two sabre troops and two 
machine gun troops. Independent formations com 
prise an artillery battalion consisting of one gun bat- 
tery, one howitzer battery, two A. A. 
one trench howitzer battery. 


batteries and 


Spain—Revista de Estudios Militares—January, 1932. 
‘With the 48th Class of the Ecole de Guerre Super- 
ieure—1926-1928,’’ by Lieut. Col. 


Antonio Aguet, 
General Staff. 


This issue marks the appearance of an old Spanish 
military magazine, ‘‘La Guerra y su Preparacién,’’ 
under a new title. Its distinguishing feature is the 
supplement which, from month to month will contain 
the account of Colonel Uguet’s experiences and ob- 
servations while a student at the famous Ecole dé 
Guerre Superieur of France. Much of what the author 
has to say in this first installment should be of interest 
to American officers who entertain the hope or am- 
bition to secure a similar privilege, for Colonel Uguet’s 
experiences were unquestionably those of any foreign 
officer who suddenly finds himself in a strange, un- 
accustomed milieu. According to the author, French 
officers at the Ecole de Guerre have the following ad- 
vantages over foreign officers: knowledge of language; 
familiarity with method; knowledge of regulations; 
thorough preliminary preparation as a prerequisite to 
admission ; practical experience with troops of all arms 
prior to entrance; and advantages of the tremendous 
moral force that springs from camaraderie and exten 
Sive acquaintance among fellow-students. In marked 
contrast, the average foreign officer, who passed through 
a corresponding course in his own country perhaps 
years before, is lacking at least at the outset the in- 
tellectual readiness and mental flexibility for the work 
which he is about to undertake. On the other hand 
he has the advantage perhaps of general staff exper- 
ience, advanced years and experience, longer military 
service, all of which serve him well when it comes to 
decisions. 

Subsequent instalments will discuss in detail the 
scope of the course, methods of instruction, and some 
of the author’s personal impressions as to a variety 
of matters of general interest. 
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HE Infantry Association takes pleasure in con- 

gratulating Company M, 22d Infantry, on the 
winning of the Edwin Howard Clark Machine 
Gunners’ Trophy for the year 1931. 

The Edwin Howard Clark Machine Gunners’ 
Trophy is awarded annually to the Infantry machine- 
gun company which makes the highest average score 
per man in the regular season’s target practice. It 
was first placed in competition in 1927 and was won 
that year by Company D, 28th Infantry. In 1928 and 
1929 the trophy was won by Company H, 18th In- 
fantry, and in 1930 by Company D, 8th Infantry. 

Second place in the competition for this trophy was 
won by Company H, 9th Infantry, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, with a score of 874.76, and third place by Com- 
pany H, 15th Infantry, Tientsin, China, with a score 
of 872.5. These two companies will receive cash awards 
of approximately $150.00 and $90.00 respectively. 
Other high companies in order were: 


855.35—Fort Lincoln, N. D. 
855.19—Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


Company M, 4th Infantry 
Company M, 23rd Infantry 


Company D, 18th Infantry . . 852.295—-Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
Company H, 23rd Infantry ..851.92—Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
Company D, 8th Infantry . . 833.46—Fort Screven, Ga. 
Company D, 5th Infantry .. 831.56—Fort Preble, Maine. 
Company D, 23rd Infantry . 831.11—Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


A Competitive Test for Rifle 
Companies 


HE training year 1931-32 for the 29th Infantry 

has just been brought to a close by a thorough and 
unusual test of rifle companies in a competition for a 
cup offered by the Regimental Commander, Colonel 
Dunean K. Major, Jr. The cup was inscribed ‘‘The 
Major, Sutherland, Albert Trophy for Field Efficiency 
of Rifle Companies.’’ The last two names were in- 
cluded as a graceful compliment to the Plans and 
Training Officers of the Regiment who prepared and 
conducted this and other similar training tests. The 
test was so thorough in its scope that it is believed to 
merit comment. 

Each company turned out with full field equipment 
and reached an initial point at a specified hour where 
a check for absentees and an inspection of the adjust- 
ment of equipment was made. The route and destina- 
tion were then given the company commanders with 
instructions to make camp as for the night, upon ar- 
rival and display individual and organization equip- 
ment. One hour after arrival at the destination the 
camp was inspected for completeness of installation 
and selected articles of individual and organizational 
equipment were checked. 

The tactical situation was given out immediately 
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after the inspection. The company was as 
be a part of a battalion in reserve in a force 


“lt 


in of. 
fensive situation. A message from the Battal; Con 
mander gave the information that the enemy was wit) 
drawing and the battalion would move to 


Tront 
in a sector on the flank of the advancing B)y.s.- the 
company was directed to move at once to secure ; 
commanding hill some 1000 yards beyond the front lime 
in its zone of action. The accomplishment of this mis 
sion required a movement toward the front follows, 
by a deployment in a zone of action and an adyapeo 
by compass over very rough ground and through , 

tremely thick underbrush. The companies were grade) 
upon the facility with which they carried out the task 
the provisions for security, and their ability to mai 
tain direction by compass and so arrive at the objec 
tive in the assigned zone. Upon arrival at the objec 
tive a message from the Battalion Commander was 
delivered containing an order for further advance | 
the battalion and assigning a mission to the company 
that gave the commander wide latitude in conducting 
his advanee, although still restricting him to an i 
terior action. The terrain was 
changes in formation and varied employment of scouts 
were required in order to reduce the possibilit 

heavy casualties. After an advance of seven or eight 
hundred yards the company came under enemy rif 


zone of such ¢ 


and machine gun fire which required a maneuver | 
platoon commanders of leading platoons, and w! 

brought forcibly to the attention of all participants 1! 
necessity for proper security measures. This resistan 
having been outflanked, to advance was resumed fo! 
At that point the co 


distance of about 600 yards. 





Photo by Signal Corps, U. 8. A. 
Maj. Gen. D. E. Nolan, Commanding 2nd Corps Area, makes 
his annual inspection of the 16th Infantry. Governors Island, 
N. Y., June 3, 1932. 
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Photo by Signal Corps, U. 8. A 

LEFT: 7th INFANTRY RIFLE TEAM; Front Row, Left to Right—Pvt. Robert H. Huntington, Corp. Lellie W. Fish, Sgt. 
August Runge, Corp. Frank R. Sorahan, ist Sgt. Robert E. Slatton, Sgt. Max W. Link. Rear Row, Left to Right—Sgt. Robert 
G. McCann, Corp. Hershel, J. Martin, Corp. Maurice L. Cherry, Capt. Theodore F. Wessels (Coach), Corp. Bill Conley, Sgt. 
Tames L. Baldwin. 
" RIGHT: 9TH INFANTRY RIFLE TEAM; Standing, Left to Right—-Sgt. Martin C. Boatwright, Corp. Jesse V. Newman, 
Pyt. Willie Castama, Sgt. Charles E. Behrens, ist Lieut. Emerald F. Sloan (Coach), Colonel Dwight W. Ryther, Commanding 7th 
Infantry, Lieut. Jay B. Loviess (Assistant Coach), Sgt. Raymond C. Brechtbill, Sgt. John M. Eakin, Pvt. Lester Garrison, Pvt. 
Carl C. Welch. Kneeling, Left to Right—-Sgt. Edgar L. Tharp, Corp. Harold H. Davidson, Sgt. Jesse D. Phillips, Sgt. Alfie 
Matlock, Pvt. Dean W. Seiple, Pvt. John H. Elam. Absent: Sgt. Fred W. Erickson, Corp. William Troy, Pvt. Leslie R. Fletcher, 
Pvt. John J. Filipiak. 


pany again came under hostile fire of sufficient power ployment of scouts and the fundamental conception 
, stop the leading platoons and force a maneuver by that advancing infantry is subject to two great 
company commander. During the fire fight, ball factors: enemy fire and the terrain, and that maximum 
mmunition was issued to one section to replace the skilful use must be made of the latter in order to over- 
blanks that had been used until that time and the come the former without suffering excessive casualties. 
section then continued to fire on the hostile position in 
rdance with fire orders already issued. The target 
onsisted of a sereen three feet high by 60 yards long 
‘amouflaged in such a manner that it constituted the 
apparent crest of the ridge on which the enemy was 
located, and made possible the scoring of all hits in 
he area rather than a few hits on individual sil- 
houettes. It is believed that modern conditions require 
the placing of infantry fire in an area rather than the 
delivery of fire on individual targets and that scoring 
on that basis gives a better conception of the effective- 
ness of the fire of a unit. 


The above test is believed to furnish a true indica- 
tion of the state training of a rifle company from the 
company commander down to the private. It included 
a march, camp, inspection of equipment, movement of 
a line of departure, advance to an objective by com 
pass, and attack of an interior unit, and a problem in 
combat firing. Its great value lies not only in the test 
ing of the participating companies but in the instrue 
tion imparted during the exercises. The test was 
adapted from the Edwin Howard Clarke Trophy test 
for machine gun companies, and it is firmly believed 
that a competition of this nature for the rifle com 

That part of the problem involving the advance from panies of the Army would greatly increase the field 
the first objective was designed to bring out the neces-_ efficiency of the Infantry. 
sity for proper use of the ground, it illustrated clearly 
the importance of changes in information to make 
maximum use of cover, of varied methods in the em- 


Test of Rifle Companies 
A THOROUGH test of rifle companies was a 


feature of the monthly test in the 29th Infantry 
at Fort Benning, during which each rifle company was 
turned out with full field equipment, made a march, 
pitched camp, had all equipment checked, carried out 
a tactical exercise, in the occupation of a defensive 
position and then fired a combat problem with ball 
ammunition, The entire problem required a march of 
sixteen miles, making a full day’s work for the or- 
ganizations, but the test was so conducted that the 
amount of instruction was proportional to the labor 


Chief of Infantry’s Squad, Company G, 8th Infantry involved. 
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Following a march of seven miles, during which in- 
spections were made as to promptness of arrival at the 
initial point, adjustment of equipment and march dis- 
cipline, each company pitched a camp and served the 
noon meal. The camp was inspected and rated in de- 
tail and all equipment was checked. At the completion 
of this inspection, the tactical exercise began, the bat- 
talion commander’s car arriving with an order for the 
company commander which contained the tactical 
situation to the effect that the front line troops were 
withdrawing and that the battalion would take up a de- 
fensive position to cover the withdrawal; that the 
company commander would report for orders, using 
the car for the two mile trip toward the front; and that 
the company would follow immediately by marching. 
Upon reporting to the battalion commander, orders 
were received for the occupation of the position and 
the company commander was informed that his dis- 
positions would be inspected forty-five minutes after 
the arrival of his company. A machine-gun platoon 
leader had arrived ten minutes earlier and was then 
installing his guns. There was thus placed before the 
company commander the problem of making a re- 
connaissance, issuing his orders, disposing his company 
and—the feature of the problem—coordinating the 
fire of all weapons. The inspection of the position was 
carried out by questioning each leader from captain 
to corporals regarding his mission, orders, and plans, 
and then checking the riflemen and automatic rifle- 
men as to orders received. There were brought to 
light amusing discrepancies between 
and orders issued and orders received. The 


several plans 


chief 


point stressed was the coordination of fires of all 
weapons, and when it was discovered that details had 
been slighted, the inspecting officer pointed out to 
each man the importance of such detail in the arrange- 
ment of the ‘‘infantry barrage’’ 


and the manner in 





CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT SQUAD, CO. E, 22ND 
INF. LT. A. C. MORGAN, C. 0. 


Front Rank: Pvt. icl. Louis Walerwicz, Pvt. icl. Jack E. 
Harris, Pvt. Reese H. Nabors, Corp. Robt. E. L. Warner. 

Rear Rank: Pvt. icl. Beckham Nabery, Pvt. icl. Jas. J. 
O’Neil, Pvt. Fred Hawkins, Pvt. icl. Odis Jetter. 

















CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT SQUAD, CO. E, 117g 
INFANTRY 
Back Row—Pvt. icl. Ivey, Pvt. 1cl. Ward, Pvt. Bulger, Py. 
icl Sisk. 
Front Row—Pvt. icl. Strong, Pvt. icl. Burns, Pvt. Morgan, 
Cpl. Fisher. 


which it could be accomplished as illustrated in th: 
problem at hand. 

The test was brought to a close with the firing 0; 
a combat problem. There was a small 
four hundred yards in front of the defensive position 
which would have been a logical point for an enemy 
firing line. Upon this spur had been placed a scree: 


target three feet high by sixty yards long and ws 
completely camouflaged that it appeared to be the 


top of the’ ridge itself. 


of the spur, firing ten rounds per rifle and twent) 
rounds per automatic rifle, from whatever positio 
the section happened to occupy in the defensive or 
ganization. Scores were based on time, hits and 
tribution, the winning company making 57 hits o 


o7 


7 


the time for the fire order. 

The test was drawn up and conducted by the reg 
mental plans and training officer, Major R. K. Suther 
land, and demonstrated to the satisfaction o! 


the tested cfficers that a test could be so arranged 


that very valuable instruction could be imparted 
compensate for the time consumed. 





HE following squads have been announced 

members of the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Tean 
Company G, 8th Infantry 

Corporal John Z. Yates 

Pvt. 1st el. Devilla D. Griffin 

Pvt. 1st cl. Wiley Goins 

Pvt. Ist el. Elza I. Cheshire 

Pvt. 1st cl. William H. Syrett 

Pvt. Ist cl. Guy A. Gailey 

Private Woodrow W. Davis 

Private Joseph C. Crosby 
Company E, 11th Infantry 

Corporal Hollis A. Fisher 

Pvt. Ist cl. Lem C. Strong 





spur some 


One section leader was in- 
structed to place the fire of his section on the crest 


27 out of 36 five-foot spaces in two minutes, including 
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ist el. William E. Ivey Pvt. lst cl. James J. O'Neill 
ist cl. Gomer D. Ward Private Baad Weebies 

ist el. Fred Sisk Private Reese H. Nabers 

ist cl. Henry R. Burns 
ate Michael Bulger 

ate Clarence E. Morgan 


Company A, 57th Infantry (PS 
Corporal Nicolas Jacob 
Pvt. 1st el. Esteban Cabuco 
pany E, 22d Infantry Pvt. Ist cl. Lucas Pinoela 
rporal Robert E. L. Warner Private Romaldo Alearas 
_ 1st el. Beckham Mabery Private Modesto Dueal 
lst el. Odis Jetter Private Norberto C. Pataesil 
Ist cl. Louis Walerwicz Private Severino Repaso 
el. Jack E. Harris Private Anastacio Reynado. 
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POST RECORD HOLDERS, FORT BENNING, GA. TANK TRACK SQUAD, FORT BENNING, GA. 


Left to Right: Dodd, 100 Yd. Dash, 10 3/5 Sec., Smith, 880 Yd. Dash, 2:10 2/5 Sec., Pullen, 220 Yd., 24 1/5 Sec., 440 Yd., 
55 Sec., Lloyd, mile run, 4:55 1/5 Sec., Moon, 100 Yd. Dash, Coble, Javelin 170 Ft. 6 In., Kulikofsky, High Jump, 5 Ft. 7% In. 
Prusinoski, 100 Yd. Dash. 

Left to Right: Back Row—Maj. A. F. Kingman, C. 0., Wallance, Godwin, Hull, Willingham, Haynie, Jones, Thomas, Heath, 
Lt., R. S. Nourse, (Coach). Middle Row: Cason, Tannehill, LeBlanc, Bragan, Griffen A., Vallery (Capt.), Blevins, Weaver, Mc- 
Callers, Hall. Front Row: Prusinoski, Warren, Dodd, Lloyd, Smith, Moon, Kulikofsky, Pullen, Coble, Griffen C. 
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Recruits at Field Training 


DETERMINED effort is being made by the Chief 

of the Militia Bureau this year to exclude recruits 
from National Guard field training camps. Sometime 
ago a letter to the Adjutants General of the States was 
sent out by General Leach suggesting that no men 
be permitted to go to camp unless they had been in 
the service at least sixty days. It met a hearty re- 
sponse from State National Guard authorities, many 
of whom coneurred in the idea and vouched their 
whole-hearted support. 

Such procedure eliminates the recruit training at 
the field camps and insures that all of those in attend- 
ance are qualified to go ahead with the program and 
schedules of training. It also releases officers and 
noncommissioned officers for duty with their own units, 
who would otherwise be engaged with the training of 
recruits. 

The question has been eliminated in several regi- 
ments of the National Guard by arranging their en- 
listments to the end that there will be none during 
the two months preceding the field training camps. 
This insures that all men who go to camp will have had 
at least eight armory drills behind them and they are 
ready to go ahead with the field training. 

It is confidently expected that those organizations 
which conform to the elimination idea this year will 
be so impressed with it that there will be no enlist- 
ments made in order that men may attend the camps 
and their training as National Guardsmen begin there. 


Are You Prepared? 


HERE is a three verse poem, composed after the 

style of Edgar A. Guest, which asks questions to 
which every National Guardsman must be prepared to 
answer ‘‘ Yes,”’ if he is to make a success of the citizen 
soldier game. 

Every week in every regiment of the National Guard 
company commanders are considering material for 
their corps of noncommissioned officers, and the man 
who has prepared himself for these jobs ahead are the 
ones who will get them. 

Here are the lines to which we refer. 
over, then re-read them again. 
them your guide. 


Read them 
Memorize them. Make 
You ean do no better. 


There’s going to be a vacancy above you later on, 

Some day you’ll find the Sergeant or a Second Looey 
gone, 

And are you going to be the Guy, when this shall be 
the case, 

The Captain’s gonna recommend to fill the vacant 

place? 
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Your work is good from week to week, on t) 
hold down, 
But are you getting ready, when they han 


he hi 

jobs around? 
When the man ahead steps up the line and leaves his 
shoes to fill, } 
Are you the guy the Captain says will exactly fill th, 


bill ? 


Tomorrow’s just around the corner, and so is the jo) 
higher up, 

Right now you should be training, with your eyes upon 
the ton, 

And if the job were just ahead, or if it was vacant 

now, 

Are you the guy the Captain knows will knock it jg 
a wow? 


You say “‘ How ean I do these things?’’ Let us give 
you a tip. Through its splendid system of military 
schools the Army provides extension courses that an 
available to National Guardsmen. These courses in. 
clude the subjects that are necessary for the citizen 
soldier to know about. 

Any mah who will enroll in the Army extension 
courses and do the work that is necessary to complete 
them in a satisfactory manner is bound to elim) in th 
National Guard. How far he will go depends abso- 
lutely on how much he is willing to do. He will find 
his officers ready to help him over the rocky places 
The others are easy to the man with the necessary basi 
educational qualifications. 


Who Required to Fire 


RAINING Cireular No. 4 of the Militia Bureau 

provides that all officers of less than 15 years’ serv- 
ice on duty with troops armed with the rifle are re- 
quired to fire the regular National Guard course in rifi 
marksmanship. In this connection the question has 
come up as to just what officers are included in th 
proviso. The interpretation made by a state: ‘‘It 
the opinion of this office that the paragraph quoted 
intends that any officer who has less than 1 years 
commissioned service who is on duty with a cdetac! 
ment, company, battalion or regiment, any part 
which is armed with the rifle is required to fire th 
rifle course,’’ has been approved by the Chief of th 
Militia Bureau. It will thus be seen that officers 0! 
duty with machine gun companies are also required t! 
take the rifle marksmanship course. 
basis that every officer of infantry should be qualifie 
with the principal arm of his branch of the servic 





This is on the 









upon 


‘acant 


ut for 
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A Practical War Game Set 


\ HILE in a hospital in France in 1918, Private 
Clifford Shoemaker of the 3d Division, conceived 
the idea whereby the use of maps, miniature troops 
represented terrain could make possible classroom 
‘tical problems under comparatively realistic con- 
ons. Shoemaker is now First Sergeant of Company 
C, 7lst Infantry, NYNG, and has erected in his com 
hy room equipment to carry out the idea that he had 
918. The photograph shows some details of his 


; 


working section comprises nine tables bolted to- 
sealed and ruled with coordinate lines covering 
LOO vards of terrain. 


el 
Sections or units are added 
n larger problems are attempted. 
geant Shoemaker’s organizations consist of In- 
Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, Engineers, 
valry and Medical regiments, machine-gun, signal, 
and antiaireraft battalions. Airplane squadrons, 
reyele troops, searchlight batteries and balloon 
panies are also shown. All units are modernly 
ped, accurately cast and organization designation 
ted. 


“i 


firing dials in the left foreground will give the 
ximate losses due to practically every type of 


fire, from rifle up to heavy artillery. The dials have 
been made from data accumulated over a period of 
years. 


Sergeant Shoemaker has developed a set 


rules to govern troop movements and has been careful 
to follow strictly training regulations and practices 


In our own army) 


Collecting World War Records 


HE Chief of the Militia Bureau In coopel 
with the Historical Section of the 


ation 
Army War Co 
lege, is making an effort to assemble those records 
the National Guard organizations of the A 9) 


which still remain in the hands of individuals 
Adjutants 


sat 
ce in 1ocating 


Histori 


To this end a letter has gone out to the 
General of the states enlisting their serv 
these documents and forwarding them to the 
cal Section through the Militia Bureau 

The dominant idea in the minds of those who have 
the project in hand is that the assembly and publica 
tion of the documents pertaining to the operations of 
the United States in the World War would be a most 
enduring memorial to those who participated in that 
eonflict. Before this publication can be undertaken 
the existing gaps in the field records must be 
It is estimated that there are many e 


filled 


ples o! d cu 
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ments in the hands of individuals which are essential 
to the project. 

As an example of what has been accomplished in 
one division alone the experience of the Historical 
Section with respect to the First Division is cited. The 
official records turned in to the Adjutant General filled 
nine filing cases. Through a determined effort made 
to collect the missing documents it was found that 
those supplied by organizations and individuals re- 
quired ten additional] filing cases for their accommoda- 
tion, 

Apart from the question of the publication of the 
World War Records, it is to the interest of National 
Guard organizations and individual members that the 
valuable documents in their possession be collected, 
examined and placed under expert care before they 
are lost or damaged, and where complete files may be 
available for ultimate use. 

An appeal is made to those National Guardsmen 
who have records and documents in their possession to 
forward them to the Adjutant General of their sta 
for transmission to the Militia Bureau. There is no 
document that may be so insignificant as to be neg- 
lected in this matter. It may be the very one that is 
needed to fill a gap that exists in the record of the 
outfit. Send it along and let the officers in charge of 
the work be the judge of its value. Those who desire 
it may have their documents returned to them when 
they have served their purpose. 


Armory Drill Schedules 


ITH the largely increased attendance at armory 

drill it has been estimated that one such assembly 
for the National Guard costs the Federal Government 
in the neighborhood of $260,000. To this large amount 
must be added any additional pay that is provided 
by the States, and if the total is to be arrived at the 
cost of maintaining facilities for this activity must be 
taken into account. 

For these expenditures the Federal Government and 
the States are entitled to get value received. The Na- 
tional Guard soldier who devotes his time and effort 
to this class of military training is likewise entitled 
to be compensated not only in his drill pay but in the 
benefits he receives from the training. 

These two requirements can only be met through 
careful planning of the activities of the armory drill 
periods, and the preliminary preparations for carrying 
them out. All of this means, in the final analysis, 
carefully prepared programs of training and unit 
schedules designed to carry them out. The further 
a unit commander gets away from such a plan the less 
the value of his armory drill will be. It is absolutely 
impossible for him to keep such a schedule in his head. 
It must be reduced to writing and every officer and 
noncommissioned officer charged with carrying out any 
part of it furnished with a copy, and required to ob- 
serve its provisions in every detail. 

There was recently published in the columns of this 
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Drill Floor, National Guard Armory, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


magazine a table which showed the allotment of time 
to be included in the armory drill training schedule 
for the 48 armory drills of the year. B of t 

Now that unit commanders are on the verge of the 


preparation of their schedules for the ensuing year, it seh 

will pay them to go back into their file of the Inranrry oral 

JOURNAL and consult the tabulation. It will save them esta 

hours of work and effort. $1 
Waivers on Examination 

ROM the numerous applications received in t! 

Militia Bureau for time waivers for one year on T 
examinations for qualification for Federal recognition bs 
in the National Guard, it is apparent that the provis- p ir 
ions of paragraph 45a (2), National Guard Regula “ 
tions 20, are not clearly understood in the service ” 
the States. wi 

The regulations cited provide for a waiver for on 
year in the professional examination in subjects listed pr 
under military knowledge and ability qualifications ir 
There are certain limitations imposed in the matter cs 
which must be understood in order to apply the pro- 
visions correctly. 

In the first place, the application is limited to can- {' 
didates on initial appointment in the grades of cap- Mt 
tain, first lieutenant and second lieutenant. It does 
not extend to field officers except as noted below. The 


idea is that in the reorganization of a National Guard 
unit which has been disbanded it may be necessary to 
secure officers who have had only limited military ex- 
perience and it is only fair to them to give them an 
opportunity to prepare for the professional examina- 
tion for their grade. Occasionally a request for this 
year’s waiver comes to the Militia Bureau for a non- 
commissioned officer of a unit who comes up for pro- 
motion to the grade of second lieutenant. They are 
uniformly denied, because it is contemplated that any 
noncommissioned officer who seeks such a promotion 
and who has had several years’ service ought to be 

able to pass his professional examination prior to his 
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nt by state authorities. This is especially 
| view of the fact that he may take the Regu- 
Extension Courses and secure his certificate 
‘ation which constitute an authorized basis 
This matter should be thoroughly under- 
those enlisted men who are seeking appoint- 
the commissioned grades. They must pass the 
examinations or present certificates of com- 
subeourses to the examining boards. They can- 
viven a year’s waiver to prepare. 

When an is transferred from one arm or 
service to another as the result of the disbandment of 
a unit and its reorganization the Chief of the Militia 
Bureau will grant a year’s waiver in those technical 


officer 


subjects not common to both arms or services, and this 
applies irrespective of the grades of the officers in- 
volved 


Chemical Warfare School 


NUMBER of applications have been received re- 
A cats in the Militia Bureau from enlisted men 
f the National Guard requesting authority to attend 
, course of training at the Chemical Warfare Service 
School. All of these have to be returned with unfav- 
rable action on account of the fact that there is no 
established course for enlisted men at the School, nor 
s it contemplated that one will be established at the 
present time. 


Tactical Field Training 


HE publication of Circular No. 11-B of the Militia 

Burea leaves little doubt as to the scope of the Field 
Training inspection of the National Guard. 
organization and unit commanders a comprehensive 
picture of the whole subject and a concrete idea of 
what is to be expected. 


It gives 


The combat training of units has been especially 
provided for. This includes training in extended 
order formations and expedients during the early part 
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of the field training period; specifies that the platoon 
is the largest group which executes the drill by means 
of word of command and excludes the firing of ammu- 
nition in this class of training. 

Musketry training will be limited to those men who 
have qualified as marksmen or better during a regular- 
ly organized and conducted in rifle 
marksmanship at either home station or field training 
camps. 


record course 


Combat Exercises are to be employed in the training 
of a unit in Combat Principles and limited to groups 
not larger than the rifle platoon. It is enjoined upon 
commanders that their problems be planned so as to 
emphasize a specific combat principle and inelude the 
practical application of the subjects of extended order, 
combat signals, use of cover, movement, security and 
information and scouting and patrolling. With re- 
spect to the training of machine gun and howitzer 
units, the matter of the selection and occupation of 
positions are to be stressed. Simulation of fire only 
is to be practiced and all men except new recruits who 
have not qualified in the school of the soldier are to be 
included in the training. 

Tactical problems must be based upon logical tactical 
solutions designed for training in combat principles. 

All of this training leads up to the participation in 
combat firing which is the ultimate training activity 
for the smaller groups. It presents the nearest ap- 
proach to actual battle conditions that may be staged 
in time of peace. The rifle section is the largest 
to participate in this class of training. To employ a 
larger unit is to deny to the individual soldier the de- 
tailed personal and he 
should have. In view of the fact that ball cartridges 
are used in combat firing exercises only those men who 


unit 


attention instruction which 


have qualified in rifle marksmanship are permitted to 
fire. 

In connection with all of this tactical training it is 
contemplated that preliminary training and instruc- 
tion will have been given to junior officers and non 
commissioned officers through the medium of terrain 





Armory of Co. A, 166 Infantry, Ohio National Guard, Marietta, Ohio. 


Right: Armory of Company F, i6ist Inf., 


Washington N. G., Walla Walla, Washington. 
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exercises and tactical walks. It is only through such 
a process that the units themselves may derive the 
greatest benefit from the exercises. 


Company Survey 
A COMPANY commander in the Wisconsin Na- 
tional Guard made a survey of his unit with a 
view to getting the individual soldier’s idea of just 
why be belongs to the National Guard. Here are some 
of the reasons. 
‘It has taught me to stand erect and walk cor- 
rectly. 
The first aid principles taught me has helped in 
emergencies, 
My drill pay carries my life insurance for me. 
It gives me an opportunity to take part in 
athletics, a place to keep my athletic equipment 
and also use of shower baths. 
My drill pay runs my ear. 
| get two weeks’ vacation each year with pay. 
It makes me feel that I have paid in a smail 
way the great debt I owe my country, by being 
trained and ready to serve in an emergency. 
I have learned the value of cooperation and 
discipline. 
I have been taught obedience and have been 
taught to command. 
I get a kick out of rifle shooting. 
I am going to get a lot of fun out of the feeds 
and parties this winter. 
Like any red blooded American chap I get 
pleasure and pride from serving my country.”’ 
It is suggested that you make a similar survey of 
your outfit. You will find it an interesting experience. 
We would be glad to have you send in the results 
where they contain a variety of reasons for being in 
the National Guard. It will help the editor of this 
department to prepare an article setting forth the 
advantages of serving in the National Guard. 


Coat of Arms, 155th Infantry 


] N approving a coat of arms for the 155th Infantry, 
Mississippi National Guard, with the motto ‘‘Stand 
Fast,’’ the Secretary of War has recognized the his- 
tory of a regiment with unusual service. 

Organized in 1798 as the Adams County Militia and 
designated 1st Mississippi Militia in 1802, the regi- 
ment has participated in every war in which the 
United States has engaged since then besides being 
mobilized in 1806 for the Sabine Campaign, in 1807 
for service against Aaron Burr’s threatened insurrec- 
tion and in 1916 for Mexican border duty. 

During the War of 1812 the regiment served against 
the Creek Indians and in the capture of Pensacola, 
Florida. Tradition has it that although their enlist- 
ments had expired many of the officers and men re- 
mained and served with Jackson at New Orleans. As 
the ‘‘Mississippi Rifles’’ commanded by Jefferson 
Davis, it helped win the battles of Buena Vista and 









Monterey of the Mexican War. It was at t! 
that the regiment won its motto. The story 
during the height of the engagement other . 
troops began to fall back when Colonel Davi: 
his men with the command ‘‘Stand Fast Mic 
ssippians’’, turning a threatened defeat into 7 
victory. 

During the Civil War the regiment served 





federacy from 1861 until 1865. Reorganized in 137 visi0P 
the regiment served during the Spanish War at (hic; — 
amauga in the 3rd Brigade, 2nd Division, I/[ Ary sour 
Corps. M1880 
For the World War the regiment was redesigyat, " 
155th Infantry, 39th Division, and sent to France. |; forme 
was not in combat as an organization. Most of +h, we ha 
personnel was transferred to and saw combat service jy st 
other organizations. After the War the regiment wa moe 
reorganized as the Ist Mississippi Infantry ang » ih, 
designated 155th Infantry November 2, 1921. It | Peter 
been commanded since 1923 by Colonel George F hans 
Hogaboom. 


The coat of arms, from history compiled by Mr. \| 
J. Mulvihill, Sr., of Vieksburg, Mississippi, is blazon 
as follows: 


Sta 
Shield: Azure, in bend a giant cactus and a fi 
de-lis paleways or; on a chief argent ; he 
saltire gray surmounted by a cross gules 
charged with an arrow fessways of t 
third. 
Crest: On a wreath of the colors (or and azur oe 


‘a slip of magnolia full flower with leaves 
proper behind a trident sable. 
Motto: Stand Fast. 
The following battle honors have been awarded: 
INDIAN WARS WAR OF 1812 MEXICAN WAR ne 
Creeks Florida, 1814 Monterey $1 
Buena Vista 
WORLD WAR 
Streamer without inscription. 


Novel Test for Enlistment 


NE of the units in the National Guard has adopted 

a novel method for evaluating their prospective 
recruits. At the pre-enlistment interview the company 
commander, among other things, informs the prospect 
that he is expected to learn the contents of Training 
Regulations 50-15 (Instruction of the Soldier, dis- 
mounted, without arms), and be proficient in the things 
included in it. 

The company commander then offers to se!! the 
prospect a copy for five cents. If the deal is com 
pleted, the prospect is given further consideration. If 
he declines the interview is terminated and tle mat 
is not taken into the unit. 

It is the idea of this company commander tiiat 1! 
a man does not show a nickel’s worth of interest !2 
learning the first fundamentals of his soldier jo), ) 
is not worth five cents to his unit, and the sooner that 
fact is developed the better for all concerned 
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RESERVE NOTES 


Jlowing letter has been received from Mr. 

J. Peterson, Vice President of the 35th Di- 

ssociation : 

‘5th Division, consisting of Kansas and Mis- 

_ will hold its annual convention in Sedalia, 

September 23, 24 and 25, 1932. 

Division is trying to get in touch with all 
ner members of the Division who have not attended 

not received notices from the Division in the 
This is wanted in connection with a 
resent roster of the Division. 
“(ommunieations should be 
600 Manufacturers 
Kansas City, Missouri.”’ 


vo vears. 


W. J. 
Building, 


addressed to 
Exchange 


Peterson, 
I I 


The Value of R.O.T.C. Training® 


Statement of President Thomas S. Baker, of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology 


THINK that it has a definite value. In addition 

| to the fundamental military knowledge obtained, it 

elops qualities of leadership, loyalty, self-discipline, 

| appreciation of team work and a regard for law- 

ness. Military and academic education are com- 
mentary. 

Until the outlawed war more effec- 

ely than has been accomplished to date, I believe 

s type of edueation to be desirable for reasons other 


nations have 


in its benefits to the young man, and is worthy of 


clusion in a eollege curriculum. 


When considered 


; national insurance the cost does not seem too great; 


Regimental Review. 


Attending the Dress Parade and Review of the Gulf Coast 
Military Academy, (Junior ROTC Unit), Gulfport, Mississippi 
on Sunday, May 15th, were the following Officers from New 
Orleans chapter, ROA with the following members of the fac- 
ulty; Standing, Left to Right: Maj. J. E. Belka, Principal— 
Capt. Geo. Blardone, CWS-RES.—Col. Pierce T. Murphy, Aux- 
Res.—Capt. B. M. McFayden, Inf—USA., P. M. S. & T. — 
Maj. C. M. Bland, Commandant—Lieut. Arnold A. Siegel, Inf. 
Res.—Lieut. Col. Frederick L. Fenno, Med-Res.—Lieut. W. E. 
Lessard, C. A. C.-Res.- -Maj. H. A. McCartney, Ord.-Res. — 
and Cadet Maj. Tom Born. 


if war comes the cost of unpreparedness would be 
many times greater in lives as well as in money. It 
is an element in reasonable preparedness without, it 


seems to me, the blighting influence of militarism 


Reading List for Infantry Officers 


HE Inrantrry JourNAL receives numerous re- 

quests for ‘‘Officers’ Reading Lists,’’ ‘‘ Books 

recommended for a military library,’’ ete. In 
Bulletin No. 44, W. D., August 24, 1928, the War De- 
partment published a list of books for general reading 
recommended for the military student. This list was 
divided into periods, each period covering an average 
number of years roughly corresponding to the age or 
rank of the student. To comply with the requests re- 
ceived the JOURNAL republishes the books listed in this 
bulletin and has added thereto certain books which 
have been published since Bulletin No. 44 was issued 
or which are believed to be worth reading because of 
their particular application to the Infantry. 


FIRST PERIOD (Average Four Years) 
Alexander, E. P. Military Memoirs of a Confederate. 
Chambrun, J. A, deP. and Marenches, C. de. The 
Army in the European Conflict. Out of print. 
Churchill, W. L. 8., The River War. An historical account of 
the reconquest of the Sudan.) 2v. Out of Print. 
Creasy, E. 8. The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, from 
Marathon to Waterloo. 
Dodge, T. A. A Bird’s-Eye View of our Civil War. 
Dodge, T. A. Napoleon. (A short history of the art of war 


American 


The American Revolution. 2 v 

The Beginnings of New England. 

The Discovery of America. 2 v. 

The Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. 

Fiske, J. New France and New England. 

Fiske, J. Old Virginia and Her Neighbours. 2 v. 

Ganoe, W. A. The History of the United States Army 

Hayes, C. J. H. A Brief History of the Great War. 

Henderson, G. F. R. Stonewall Jackson and the American Civil 
War. 2 v. 

Marbot, J. B. A. M. de. 
2 v. 

Maurice, F. B. Robert E. Lee, the Soldier. 
Parkman, F, Count Frontenac and New France 
XIV. 
Parkman, F. 
Parkman, F. 

Century. 
Parkman, F. 
Parkman, F. 


Fiske, J. 
Fiske, J. 
Fiske, J. 


The Memoirs of Baron de Marbot 


under Louis 


A Half-Century of Conflict. 2 v. 


The Jesuits in North America in the Seventeenth 


LaSalle and the Discovery of the Great West. 

Montealm and Wolfe. 2 v. 

Parkman, F. The Old Regime in Canada. 

Parkman, F. Pioneers of France in the New World 

Ropes, J. C., and Livermore, W. R. The Story of the Civil War 
4 v. Out of Print. 

Steele, M. F. 

Wells, H. G. 


American Campaigns, 2 v. 


The Outline of History. 2 v. 


Text and Atlas 


SECOND PERIOD (Average Five Years) 
Ardant du Pieq, C. J. J. J. Battle Studies; Ancient and Mod 
ern Battle. 
Beard, C. A. American Government and Politics 
Bowers, C. G. The Party Battles of the Jackson Period. 
Buchan, J. A History of the Great War. 4 v. 
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Channing, E. A History of the United States. 6 v. 

D’Aguilar, G. C. Napoleon’s Maxims of War, with Notes by 
General Burnod. 

Dodge, T. A. Alexander. 


Dodge, T. A. Caesar. 

Dodge, T. A. Gustavus Adolphus. Out of Print. 

Dodge, T. A. Hannibal. 

Fiske, J. The Critical Period of American History, 1783-1789. 


Ford, W. C. A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865. 
Fournier, A. Napoleon I. 2 v. : 

Green, J. R. A Short History of the English People. 
Grey, E. Twenty-five Years, 1892-1916. 2 v. 

Hamley, E. B. The Operations of War. 

Hart, B. H. L. (Liddell Hart.) A Greater than Napoleon. 
Humphreys, A..A. The Virginia Campaign of ’64 and ’65. 
Kitchin, G. W. A History of France. 3 v. 

Lodge, H. C. George Washington. 2 v. 


2 Vv. 


Parton, J. Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin. 2 v. Out 
of Print. 
Parton, J. Life of Andrew Jackson. 3 v. Out of Print. 


Paxson, F. L. History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893. 
Pershing, J. J. Final Report of General J. J. Pershing. 
Robertson, W. R. From Private to Field Marshal. 

Sherman, W, T. Memoirs of General William T. Sherman. 2 vy. 
Smith, J. H. The War with Mexico. 2 v. 

Upton, E. The Military Policy of the United States. 
Worcester, D. C. The Philippines, Past and Present. 
Young, N. The Life of Frederick the Great. Out of Print. 


THIRD PERIOD (Average Four Years) 


Agassiz, C. R. Meade’s Headquarters, 1863-65, Out of Print. 

Arthur, G. C. A. Life of Lord Kitchener. 3 v. 

Beard, C. A., and M. R. The Rise of American Civilization. 
2 v. 

Bryce, J. The Holy Roman Empire. 

Callwell, C. E. The Dardanelles, 

Durant, W. J. The Story of Philosophy. 

Foch, F. The Principles of War. Out of Print. 

Grant, U. 8S. Personal Memoirs of U. 8S. Grant. 2 v. 

Greene, F. V. The Russian Army and Its Campaigns in Turkey 
in 1877-1878. lv. and atlas. Out of Print. 

Hamley, E. B. The War in Crimea. Out of Print. 

Hart, A. B. The Monroe Doctrine. Out of Print. 

Ironside, E. Tannenberg. 

Johnson, W. F. America’s Foreign Relations. 2 v. 

Kluck, A. von. The March on Paris and the Battle of the 
Marne. 

Mahan, A. T. The Influence of Sea Power upon History, 
1660-1783. 

Maurice, F. B. An Aide-de-Camp of Lee. 

Maurice, F. B. Statesmen and Soldiers of the Civil War. 

Moltke, H. K. B, von. The Franco-German War of 1870-71. 
Out of Print. 

Parton, J. Life of Voltaire. 2 v. Out of Print. 

Priestley, H. I. The Mexican Nation. 

Repington, C. A.’C. The War in the Far East, 1904-1905, by 
the Military Correspondent of the Times. 

Rhodes, J. F. History of the United States from the Com- 
promise of 1850, 9 v. 

Sherman, W. C. Air Warfare. 

Stephenson, N. W. Lincoln; an Account of His Personal Life. 
Out of Print. 

Townshend, C. V. F. My Campaign in Mesopotamia. 2 v. 

Tretyakov, N .A. My Experiences at Nan Shan and Port 
Arthur, 1911. 

Voltaire, F. M. A. de. History of Charles XII, King of Sweden. 

Wolseley, G. J. The Life of John Churchill, Duke of Marlbor- 
ough. 2 v. 


FOURTH PERIOD (Average Four Years) 


Bernhardi, F. A. J. von. The War of the Future in the Light 
of the Lessons of the World War. 

Clausewitz, K. von. On War. 

Frothingham, T. G. The Naval History of the World War. 
3 v. 


Goltz, C. F. von der. The Conduct of War. Out of Print. 
Goltz, C. F. von der. The Nation in Arms. Out of Print. 
Guedalla, P. Wellington. 

Hindenburg, P. von. Out of My Life. 2 v. Out of Print. 


Hockett, H. C. Political and Social History of the United 
States, 1492-1828. 

Jomini, A. H. Life of Napoleon. 
Print. 


5 v. and Atlas. Out of 
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Kawakami, K. K. Japan’s Pacific Policy. Out of P+in; . 
Kawakami, K. K. What Japan Thinks. Out of Pr 
Le Bon, G. The Crowd, A Study of the Popular M At 


Liman von Sanders, O. V. K. Five Years in Turkey 

Ludendorff, E. von. The General Staff and Its Pro! 5. 9 : 

Ludendorff, E. von. lLudendorff’s Own Story, August. jo ment 
November, 1918. 2 v. Out of Print. ; 44, 1 


Mahan, A. T. The Influence of Sea Power Upon the Preps odg' 
Revolution and Empire, 1793-1812. 2 v. rT Fay 
Mahan, A. T. Sea Power in Its Relation to the W 9] F 
2 v. a Fr 


Napier. W. F. P. History of the War in the Peninsula ang 


the South of France from the Year 1807 to the Year js, nat 
6 Vv. Hage 
Pratt, E. A. The Rise of Rail-Power in War and Congneg ag" 
Out of Print. a 
Robertson, W. R. Soldiers and Statesmen, 1914-1918. 2 Lige’ 
Schlesinger, A. M. Political and Social History of the Unite ; 
States, 1829-1925. , 
Tirpitz, A. P. F. von. My Memoirs. 2 v. Out of Print. 
Yorek von Wartenburg, H. L. D. M. Napoleon as a Gener 


2 Vv. 


FIFTH PERIOD (Average Seven Years) 
Adams, H. (B.) History of the United States, 1801-1817, 9, 


Aston, G. G. (Ed.) The Study of War for Statesmen anj 
Citizens. 

Beveridge, A. J. The Life of John Marshall. 4 v. 

Bryce, J. The American Commonwealth, 2 v. 

Bryce, J. Modern Democracies. 2 v. 

Buckle, H. T. Introduction to the History of Civilization ip 
England. 


Churchill, W. L. 8. The World Crisis. 6 v. 
Gibbon, E. The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 


Empire. 6 v. 
Gilbert, R. Y. What’s Wrong With China. 
Gooch, G. P. History of Modern Europe. 


Hendrick, B. J. The Age of Big Business. 
icles of America Series.) 

Hill, H. C. * Roosevelt and the Caribbean. 

James, H. G. and Martin, P. A. The Republics of Latin Amer 
1¢ca 

Latane, J. H. A History of American Foreign Policy. 

Lodge, H. C. (Ed.) The Federalist. (Madison, Jay, Hamil 
ton, et al.) 2 v. 

Macaulay, T. B. The History of England. 5 v. 
McElroy, R. MeN. Grover Cleveland, the Man and the States 
man. 2 v. Out of Print. 
Madelin, L. The French Revolution. 
Moody, J. The Masters of Capital. 
America Series.) 

Moody, J. The Railroad Builders. 
America Series.) 

Moon, P. T. Imperialism and World Politics. 

Morse, H. B. The International Relations of the Chinese Em 
pire (1910-1918). 3 v. 

Motley, J. L. The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 3 v. 

Munro, D. C., and Sontag, R. J. The Middle Ages, 395-1500. 

Orth, 8. P. The Armies of Labor. (Vol. 40 of Chronicles of 
America Series.) 
Orth, S. P. The Boss and the Machine. 
of America Series.) 
Paleologue, G. M. Cavour. 
and M. M. Morrow.) 

Pares, B. A History of Russia. 

Porter, R. P. Japan, the rise of a Modern Power. 

Rippy, J. F. Latin America in World Politics. 

Rippy, J. F. The United States and Mexico. 

Robertson, C. G. Bismarck. Out of Print. 

Shepherd, W. R. The Hispanic Nations of the New World 
(Vol. 50 of Chronicles of America Series.) 

Siegfried, A. America Comes of Age. 

Skelton, O. D. The Canadian Dominion. 
icles of America Series.) 

Stewart, O. (W.) The Strategy and Tactics of Air Fighting 

Thompson, H. The Age of Invention. (Vol 37 of Chronicles of 
America Series.) 

Thompson, W. The Mexican Mind. Out of Print. : 

Thompson, H. The New South. (Vol. 42 of Chronicles 0! 
America Series.) 

Ugarte, M. The Destiny of a Continent. 


(Vol. 39 of Chron 


(Vol. 41 of Chronicles of 


(Vol. 38 of Chronicles of 


(Vol. 43 of Chronicles 


Morrow 


(Translated by I. F. D. 


(Vol 49 of Chron 
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spplemental General Reading List 


sk of publishing a reading list so long that it will 
ue the following have been selected from a recent 
t published near the end of 1931 by the War Depart- 
neludes recommended books published since Bulletin 
was issued, 
reat Captains. 
;enjamin Franklin. 
| West—Chemical Warfare. 
am—A Guide to Military History of the World War. 
e Generalship of U. S. Grant. 
America’s Siberian Adventure. 
Leonard Wood. 
Service of Supply. 
Real War, 1914-1918. 
A. E. F. 
Napoleon. 


Mitchell—Outlines of the World’s Military History. 
Pershing—My Experiences in the World War. 
—Officers’ Guide. 

Robinson—Fundamentals of Military Strategy. 
Winthrop—Military Law. 


It is probable that the foregoing lists are incomplete 
and that many books of merit have been omitted. The 


JOURNAL would appreciate any comments and sugges- 


tions concerning additions or omissions. 


As a service the INFANTRY JoURNAL will purchase 
any of the above books in print for members of the 
Infantry Association, deducting member’s discount 
from the retail list price 
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Cw 


The 


Infantry Journal 


is the largest producer 
and distributor of military 
books in America 


Cw 


I f you need an up-to-date book on any 
phase of the military art you can 
probably find it in the list of our pub- 

lications on the opposite page. 


If you need any book on any military 
or allied subject, that is not in our list, 
we can obtain it at a saving to you. 


If you need a book of any kind, fact 
or fiction, we can get it for you at the 
best possible price. 

If you are not sure just what book 
you want we should be glad to advise 


you as to the book that will best meet 
your need. 


If you need stationery of any kind, 
remember that we are stationers to the 
Army. 

If you want any magazine or maga- 
zines, send us the names. We will en- 
ter your subscription at the lowest 
rates. We guarantee to meet any price 
quoted by any responsible agent. 


Cow 
SO IN ANY CASE: If you need 


books, magazines or stationery, W RITE 


TO US. 


See opposite page for a list of our 
principal publications. 


ow 
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1115 17th Street, N.W. 
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PHILIPPINE 


UNCERTAINTY—AN AMERICAN Pxopypy ~— 
by Harry B. Hawes; foreword by Senator Wij % 
E. Borah. 360 pages. The Century Co., New y 4 
1932. Price $3.00. are 
If the Philippine problem harbors any une 

it is not in the mind of the author. 


Senator Hawos 

has some very positive ideas regarding the solut Phill 
of this problem, and the volume he offers to t! 
constitutes his brief in support of his case. Senaty resel 
Hawes frankly admits that irritation was one of ; pres 
causes for his book. 


put St 
vu 


That frame of mind is an eas 
discernible leitmotif throughout the able thoug! vitl 
no means judicial presentation of his argument. Thy: 
Senator Hawes was deeply impressed by the well 
ganized demonstrations in favor of Philippine in 
pendence is quite understandable. Filipinos 
splendid organizers, astute showmen, picturesque per B pre 
formers, but only the ignorant and naively creduloys 9 List 
will be swayed by mere appearances and tricks nw 
trade. It is evident, however, that Senator Haws 3 
accepted at face value everything he saw or heard t! S pr 
seemed to support his thesis. Thus, writing 
Colonel Santos of the Philippine Constabulary 
former governor of the province of Lanao, unques : 
tionably a brave soldier, able administrator and astut B ua 
politician, the author observes that ‘‘during his te: wi 


there was little trouble with the Moros. They und 





stood him and he understood them.’’ One is tempt: E 
to say in the language of the street: ‘‘And How th 
Evidently Senator Hawes heard nothing about | B St 


Datu Amai Binaning and similar atrocious aff: 
Indeed, the Constabulary foree under Colonel, ther 
Captain, Santos among disarmed Moros was a pot a 
factor in bringing about that understanding of w! ] 
the Senator from Missouri writes. 
Again, Senator Hawes, to refute ‘‘allegations’ ‘ 
tribal differences among the Filipinos, quotes 
genial Camilo Osias, one of the resident Commissionet 
in Washington, who at a Senate hearing on bills look 
ing to Philippine independence, pointed to the Fill 
pino gentlemen present, and asked Senator Hawes 
and his colleagues to pick among them the Ilocar 
the Tagalogs and the Visayans: ‘‘I ask you to |! 
at the various Filipinos here and see if there is an) 
more difference among us than there is between 4! 
American of the Connecticut Tribe, let us say. an 
one of the Michigan Tribe, or of the Missouri Trib 
or of the Maryland Tribe, or of the Pacific (Coast 
Tribe, or some other American Tribe.’’ Evient! 
the gentleman from Missouri was easily persuaded 
this verisimilar mode of reasoning. Had this 


parison been applied to various tribes of America! 
Indians, or to Caucasians, let us say, of the Germa! 
Tribe, the French Tribe, the Italian Tribe, the [’ols! 
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any Other tribe of the white race as it had 

ied to the various tribes of the Malay race, 

not require much perspicacity or astuteness 

er some very potent differences among them. 

nother example of Senator Hawes’ naive 

is afforded by his reference to ‘‘ Manila 

\s.’’? Apparently someone persuaded him to 

t ‘‘Manila Americans’’ are largely recruited 

ranks of officers and men of our army who for 

ison or other chose to remain in the Philippine 

He charges them with having opposed liberal- 

e Philippine Government and, although ‘‘they 

lually have no very great financial stake in the 

pines,’’ he avers, ‘‘they have constituted them- 

elves, nevertheless, spokesmen for all Americans and 

resent on the part of a visitor from the States any ex- 

ression of opinion which has not been first censored 

It would indeed be interesting to determine 

exactness how far this statement is from actual 

The writer of these lines, not so many years 

net and knew practically the entire American 

ony in the Philippine Islands, and he can con- 

fidently assert that the number of those who owe their 

presence in the Philippine Islands to service as en- 

listed men in the Army is quite negligible, while the 

imber of former or retired officers of the Army is 

ractically nil. The majority of Americans, whose 

presence in the Philippines is at all attributable to 

military service, are former officers and enlisted men 

’ volunteers, who, Senator Hawes’ assertion to the 

contrary notwithstanding, are on the whole substan- 

tial and respectable citizens, successful business men 

who have earnestly endeavored to maintain the pres- 

tige and dignity of the United States in the Far 

East, and whose financial stake just about represents 

the fruits of the labors of a lifetime. Senator Hawes’ 

statement concerning them is neither just nor based 

upon faets. This unwarranted tirade against respec- 

table Ameriean citizens is sufficient to place this liter- 

ary effort in the limbo of partisan polemics and po- 
litieal propaganda. 


Succes Stratégiques Colonel 
232 pages 
232 pages, 


Berger-Levrault, Paris, 1931. Price 


Sueccés Tactiques, by 
L. Loizeau; Preface by General Gamelin. 
13 sketches. 
15 franes., 


The author seeked to determine the relation which 
exists between strategical success and tactical success. 
Drawing upon World War experience, Colonel Loizeau 
diseusses the Schlieffen plan and the manner of its 
execution by Moltke, Falkenhayn and Ludendorff, 
Similarly the author subjects to methodical analysis 
the conduct of the war by the Allies under the leader- 
ship of Marshal Foch. He concludes that ‘‘everything 
must be subordinated to the achievement of strategic 
success, and that tactical success, though it may favor 
strategieal suecess, cannot replace it.’’ 

General Loizeau’s essay, based upon authoritative 
urces, and presented in clear, concise style, should 

{ interest to all students of the art of war. It is 
Valuable to all officers. 








A Selected List of 
MILITARY BOOKS 


Produced by 
THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 


cw 


Basic TRAINING 

Basic Field Manual, Vol. If (IDR) Latest regula- 
tions of the War Dept. In cloth ........ . .$1.60 
In leather .. sateen ee 
Basic Military Training . 2.50 

Map Reconnaissance (Map Reading, Sketching, 
Aerial Photos). In cloth ..... Pee 
In leather was 1.80 
Machine Gunner's Pocket Manual, Plain Binding . 1. 
With clasp, map pocket, slate, ete. 2. 
Hees 1. 
3. 


Prices 


, 
Drill and Evolutions of the Band 
Mass Physical Training ) 
Reserve Officer’s Examiner 1.50 


Tactics AND TECHNIQUE OF THE 
SEVERAL ARMS 


There books are kept up-to-date by annual revision, and 
are very thorough expositions of the training of the 
arms. 

Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Basic .... 4.00 

Tactics and Technique of Infantry, Advanced 5.75 

Tactics and Technique of Cavalry, Basic .... 4.50 

Tactics and Technique of Engineers, Basic .. . 4.50 

Tactics and Technique of Coast Artillery, Basic .. 4.50 

Tactics and Technique of Coast Artillery, Advanced 6.00 

Military Medical Manual . ” i 4.50 

Field Service Regulations 75 


various 


Tactics AND STRATEGY 
Tactics. Bond 
Tactics. Balck 
Fundamentals of Military Strate gy. Robinson 
Thirty Minute Talks. Stewart-Waldron 
Terrain Exercises. Waldron 
Principles of Command. Jones 
Battle of Booby’s Bluff. A military classic 
Defense o/ Duffer’s Drift. A military classic 


HisToricau 


American Campaigns. Steel. 2 volumes 10.00 
Outlines of the World’s Military History. Mitchell 5.00 
The Marne Miracle. Naylor ..... , 1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Officers’ Guide. Complete, Authoritative, Up-to-date 2.75 
Index to Leavenworth, Benning and Gettysburg Maps 1.00 
Military Motor Transportation 
The Old Sergeant’s Conferences. 


Advice to young 
Soldiers. 


_v Yeas 1.00 
In leather ... , ae: . 1S 
Hiking Songs for the Infantry .. 75 
West Point Guide Book ; 60 
Binders for Training Regs., etc. . 1.50 
“So-Handy” Personal Files 7.50 


The above prices are retail postpaid. On 
any order for ten or more books we allow a 
discount of 10%. 


Your name stamped in gold on any binding. 
One line, 35 cents. Two lines, 50 cents. 
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1115 17th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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An Economic ANp Soctat History or Europe In THE presented on each subhead, and readers 


have 

Later Mippie Aces: 1300-1530, by James Westfall never been to China will be able to obtain rathep 

Thompson, Ph. D.; 545 pages. The Century Co., New clear picture of some of the progress so far ; ieved, 

York, 1931. Price $5.00. and some of the major objectives being strivey for 

. Kprye ‘ : by the various civilian leaders of China. Evyep th 

The author of this comprehensive study is professor : e 

1: he Uni ‘ty of Chi 1 reader who has been made more or less cynical] by 

> aevi s r » ers rT ¢ ago, £ a rer ° “2 . 

of mediaeval history at the nivers! yo /lcago anc residence, or extended visits, in China will un ubted. 

is regarded as one of the leading authorities on the 


: ; ; ; ly have his store of knowldge added to by some of the 
subject. He covers in this volume the period of  aythor’s statistics. which are presented in a. 
European history between 1300 and 1530. Embody-  tertaining narrative form. 

ing the latest historical researches, the author seeks to The 


cry eh- 


author states in the foreword—‘‘T have ep. 
deavored to set forth both the record and an inter. 
rather than in terms of political factors. Although it pretation of the progress achieved.’’ Very little fault 
strongly reflects German influence, notably in the un- can be found with the ‘‘record’’ as presented, but 
warranted use of German geographical names in coun- some of the “‘interpretations,’’ 


interpret history in terms of economic and social 


as is perfectly natural, 
tries other than Germany, Dr. Thompson’s work is an are open to question. For example, there are a num. 
authoritative contribution to the literature of medi- ber of well-informed people who would dispute the 
aeval history. statement that China is now unified under the Kuo. 
: se eae mintang Party! In discussing the wave of nationalism 

sweeping the country, an unbiased reader could very 

TweNty YEARS OF THE CHINESE Repusuic, by Harold well be pardoned for wondering if the author were 
Archer Van Dorn, Ph.D. Published by Alfred A. Ot allowing his enthusiasm a rather free rein and 
Knopf, New York, 1932. 309 pages. Price $3.50,  ‘‘letting the wish be father to the thought!” And 
so with other ‘‘interpretations.’”” On the whole, 
though, the book is worth reading, if one does not let 
the author’s enthusiasm and unquestioned bias sweep 
years of a republican form of government. He divides him off his mental balance. With this caution it is 
his subject into five general headings—political, social, recommended to officers who are interested in the Far 
economic, educational, and religious. Much data is Eastern situation. 









Doctor Van Dorn has written a most interesting 
book on the progress China has made after twenty 





“Between The 
Big Parades” 


Between those big parades—that is, the going-to-war parade 
and the returning-home-parade, the book tells a thrilling 


; 
. ] story of the lives, fortunes, and misfortunes of soldier men 
y ran in . ar during the actual hostilities abroad. The characters, from 

t 





high ranking officers to high privates, pulsate with action, 
sometimes in laugh-evoking comedy and witticism, some- 
times in tear-bringing pathos and tragedy. 


AT LAST—A gripping war story of American soldiers 
in France by an American soldier who served with them 
throughout their service in the Great War. 





It may be that this book will bring back, as in a mirror, memories long forgotten by Northerner, Southerner, 
Easterner and Westerner alike, who served in the Army during the Great War. Again after fifteen years 
the incidents, exploits, and hardships of this story should be calmly read by the younger soldiers who have 
taken on where the older soldiers have left off, in order that they may have first-hand information as to 
what the Army will expect of them when, as Sgt. Duggin puts it in the story, they “are let for the war.” 


PRICE $2.50 (In the United States and Canada) 
Publisher, FREDERICK M. WATERBURY, New York 
—ORDER THROUGH— 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL, 9°75 27° Stet, N: w. 
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